













The aim of the book is to lay bare the 
concept of philosophy discernible in the 
Jaina tradition. The basic approach has 
been to examine the Jaina concept of 
philosophy by analysing some seminal 
concepts in Jaina philosophy, 
acknowledging the fact that a rigid 
dichotomy between the content and 
method of philosophy cannot be drawn. 

The argument of the book is that despite 
the misunderstandings that surround 
Jainism in general and the doctrines of 
Anekantavada, Nayavada and Syadvada in 
particular, by employing the framework of 
the contemporary theme of 
metaphilosophy and on a close study of 
the three specialist contributions of Jainism, 
the constructive-critical function of philosophy 
espoused by the Jaina thinkers emerges 
clearly. 
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PREFACE 


The theme of the present work suggested itself to me as I was 
working on the two lectures “Philosophical Perspectives of Jainism” I 
was invited to deliver in November, 1986 by the University of Madras. 
I felt honoured indeed by the invitation since the prestigious Mahasati 
Tarabaiswamy Endowment Lectureship of Jaina Philosophy was in¬ 
stituted only during 1983-84 and I was the third one to be called upon to 
give my philosophical perceptions on this ancient Indian tradition! 

The task was an onerous one, for it is not easy to disentangle the 
philosophical aspects of the Jaina tradition from its religious aspects. 
Though this is a characteristic of the Indian tradition as a whole, the 
enormous amount of misunderstanding that surrounds Jainism in general 
and the doctrines of Anekantavada , Nayavada und Syadvada in particular, 
makes the philosophical treatment of the latter especially hazarduous. For 
this very reason I chose the contemporary theme of meta-philosophy as 
my frame of reference. 

In this study I have attempted to illustrate that by deliberately asking 
questions like: “What is the scope and subject-matter of Philosophy?” 
and “How should philosophers proceed in their analyses of rival systems 
of thought?” one can better appreciate the deeper philosophical import 
of Jainism. 

After spelling out the idea of metaphiiosophy as l see it, I have 
argued that a constructive-critical approach to sister-systems is exhorted 
by Jainism as a great responsibility of philosophy. I have also tried to 
indicate that though the doctrinal aspects of philosophy arc distinguish¬ 
able from its methodological aspects, they are not distinct. I have been 
selective in regard to the rich material available on Jainism to spotlight 
the issues involved. 

I must record here my thanks to the Donors of the Jaina Lectureship 
and to my former teacher, Professor R. Balasubramanian, ex-Director of 
the Dr S. Radhakrishnan Institute for Advanced Study in Philosophy, 



University of Madras, for having mooted the idea that I should give a 
thought to the Jaina of concept of philosophy in the lectures. 


January 23,1991 
Department of Philosophy 
National University of Singapore 


S. GOP ALAN 



Chapter One 

PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 

C 


For those accustomed to inquiring into the significance of the 
various humanistic studies like economics, sociology and political 
science (which have today become autonomous, having branched off 
from their mother-discipline, philosophy) asking the following questions 
seems vitally important: (i) What precisely is their scope? (ii) How can 
their subject-matter be denned? and (iii) Why do they adopt certain 
methods which characterise them? It seems paradoxical indeed that even 
after centuries of exitence of these disciplines, such questions are still 
being asked. What is even more perplexing is that there is no agreement 
amongst scholars of any one discipline in regard to the way its scope and 
subject-matter are to be indicated. A serious student cannot help reflecting 
about the situation, - particularly since these disciplines have, during their 
own course of development, been dividing themselves into different 
‘schools'. What is particularly interesting and significant is that these 
different ‘schools' (of sociology, economics, etc.), on analysis, reveal 
different concepts of the disciplines underlying them. 

The case is not different with philosophy which gave them birth. 
Here too different definitions have been proposed and are continuing to 
be proposed, but with no prospects of agreement amongst philosophers 
anywhere in sight. In regard to the areas which need to be explored and 
also on the question of the methods of investigation, hot debates have 
been witnessed. Whether the reference is to the ancient, medieval or 
modem limes, lack of agreement rather than consensus among scholars, 
characterises the situation. Add to that the fact that western and Indian 
conceptions of philosophy show even more marked differences, the 
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difficulties involved in spelling out the general scope of the subject 
become clearer still. 

Whatever may be the reasons for such sharp and unreconciled 
(possibly irreconcilable) differences between philosophers, one thing is 
clear. Reconsidering the idea of philosophy from as many angles as it has 
been done, is still deemed necessary and important. This might perhaps 
be justification enough for reconsidering the task, the subject-matter and 
methodology of philosophy. 

It might warrant, more specifically, our undertaking to reinterpret 
the scope of philosophy as envisaged in the Jaina tradition; for, to say the 
least, the Jaina conception of philosophy has often been subjected to grave 
misunderstanding. One other important reason for our considering it 
worthwhile delineating the Jaina perspective may be indicated. The Jaina 
tradition which has been part and parcel of Indian thought from its early 
beginnings, is found on analysis, to incorporate within itself, a deliberate 
attempt at suggesting as to how to do philosophy. By this is not meant 
that a concept of philosophy is not discernible in the other schools of 
thought within the Indian philosophical tradition. What is rather sug- 
gested is that amongst all systems of Indian thought. Jainism is seen to 
have addressed itself specifically to the question: “How should 
philosophical systems proceed in analysing their subject-matter and 
arriving at philosophical positions?” Since Jainism, in addition to propos¬ 
ing its own doctrines and theories (as other systems of philosophy do) is 
seen to be greatly concerned with the issue just indicated, it could be 
regarded both as a system of philosophy and as metaphilosophy. 

Despite the fact that Jainism has its own distinguishing features and 
has its own distinct and rich contribution to make and distinctive charac¬ 
teristics, it ought not to be looked upon as representing a totally inde¬ 
pendent stream of thought. For, the doctrines which are characterised 
today as Jaina, had their origins in the hoary past of the Indian tradition. 
The early beginnings of Indian philosophy have hence to be reconsidered 
and pondered over again. This is with a view to emphasising that 
notwithstanding the differences in the viewpoints discernible in the three 
major traditions of Indian thought, the dominant motif of the latter found 
expression in divergent ways in and through the different streams repre¬ 
senting Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism. Researches by eminent 
scholars have clearly brought out the point that the three traditions of 
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India were, especially in their formative phases, indistinguishable frorr 
one another. 

Sometimes it is suggested that they are understandable only in terms 
of the earliest phase of the Indian tradition, now referred to as Brah¬ 
manism. But it should be pointed out here that the difficulties encountered 
in the conceptualisation of Brahmanism would go to show that a stage 
even previous to Brahmanism should be visualised. 1 For, by considering 
the post-Vedic era (which exhibits the growth of religious and philosophi¬ 
cal ideas under the overarch ing authority of the Veda) al so as B rahmanism 
and considering Manu Dharma-Sastra as representing classical Brah¬ 
manism, the earlier phase which contained germinal ideas for Jainism 
tends to be glossed over. 

The earlier stage of development of Indian thought, the pre-Brah- 
manical, may be referred to as the proto-Hindu phase. This may be 
visualised as containing a world of ideas which provided the soil and grist 
for the development of Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism later on. In this 
connection, R. Wciler’s reference to the early Indian tradition is topically 
valuable. He observes: 

Brahmanism, while not necessarily representing the 
most ancient religion of the Indian sub-continent, is that 
system of belief and ritual practice to which Indians 
have historically looked back as the source of their 
religious traditions. Whether in later Hinduism which 
tenaciously holds to much of the Brahmanical tradition, 
or in Buddhism which rejects much of it, there is 
presupposed this highly conscious and articulate cult, 
the central feature of a way of life made known through 
the ages by the earliest body of formal literature, the 
Veda. Though it is difficult to establish definite con¬ 
tinuity in the development of religious ideas in India 
dating from the Indus Valley civilisation to modem 
times, it is however possible to distinguish a clearly 
non-Aryan (which may or may not be pre-Aryan) 
source for many of the concepts which characterise that 
religion ... known as ‘Hinduism’ in India today. 2 

It might be obvious from the above that I am not introducing here 
a term which is more acceptable and less-loaded for merely getting over 
the difficulties involved in conceptualising Brahmanism. What I am 
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suggesting is that since the terms Brahmanism and Hinduisn? have acquired vast 
meanings, thanks to the painstaking researches by scholars, the usage of those terms 
have quite oftoi to be delimited to particular phases of the development of Indian 
thought while discussing specific issues. It is indeed symptomatic of a curious 
situation that while the research-findings referred to just now are valuable in 
indicating that extreme caution is to be observed while using the terms to explain 
the development of Indian thought, they are by themselves less helpful for an 
unambiguous appreciation of the fact that there was an earlier phase of development 
of Indian thought when perhaps ideas, e^ecially on basic issues and concepts, 
co-existed, and there was also a freer flow and a more whole-hearted acceptance 
of certain ideas from different sources. 

Wilfred Cantwell Smith is quite appreciative of this aspect, and in 
clear and unambiguous language, he throws valuable light on the whole 
issue of the three traditions. He writes : 

That the Buddhist and Jain communities constituted 
separate religions outside, rather than particular move¬ 
ments within the total complex of ‘Hinduism’ is, I would 
hold, impossible to maintain with cither historical or 
logical consistency. One would hardly even attempt it 
except from purely arbitrary or anyway purely modem 
premises. By formulating this sentence on the basis of 
‘communities' I have taken sides on an important issue, 
but the same position would stand if one set it forth in 
terms of Buddhist and Jain doctrines. Let us suppose 
someone reasonably well-informed about such move¬ 
ments as these and those of the Ajivakas and of the 
Buddhist samgha, the subsequent development of Bud¬ 
dhist separatism, the later intermingling of Buddhist and 
Shaiva motifs..., the final dissolving of ‘Buddhism’ 
without ‘Hinduism’ in India, and the emergence of 
‘Buddhism’ outside India. I doubt that any such person 
could seriously maintain that the history of the fifteen 
hundred years preceding the Muslim invasion of India can 
best be conceptualised in terms of three separate religious 
entities labelled Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. 

It is thus my submission that in the light of the analysis of the diverse 
aspects of the problem of delineating the various strands of thought which 
constituted early Indian tradition, it will pay rich dividends to take a look 
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at the general Indian philosophical outlook to get at the Jaina conception 
of philosophy. 

However, before referring to the backdrop of the Indian tradition 
against which the Jaina concept of philosophy can be discerned, it is 
important to bear in mind that the term philosophy itself is understood in 
the west in different senses. 5 The divergent usages of the term and the 
various postulations in regard to the aim of philosophy and the implicit 
suggestions concerning the methodology to be adopted might all be quite 
helpful in appreciating the fact that within the Indian tradition itself the 
term philosophy can well be expected to incorporate different meanings 
which however are inter-related. 

The obvious reason for the brief reference to the varied meanings of 
philosophy in the western tradition is that philosophy is a western term. 
As derived from the Greek root-words, philos and sophia, the activity 
called philosophising is ultimately rooted in the Move of wisdom’. Man’s 
curiosity to know and understand Reality perhaps resulted in his probing 
into its various aspects, analysing them, interpreting the aspects analysed 
and coming out with theories and systems. The Greek philosophia , as love 
of wisdom, generated the twin-habits of ‘searching inquiry’ and a cease¬ 
less effort at ‘comprehending Reality’. The rigourous exercise of the 
mental powers and the recognition of the need to develop the capacity for 
reflection and analysis have always characterised philosophy in the West; 
nay, they have become the dominant strains of the western philosophic 
enterprise in the West. The result, as the history of western philosophy 
shows clearly, is that divergent definitions of philosophy came to be put 
forward and different schools of philosophy emerged while proposing 
various pers-pcctives and led even to a radical revision of traditionally 
accepted concepts of philosophy. 6 

These ideas concerning the concept of philosophy in the west, have 
far-reaching implications for a concept of philosophy in the Indian tradi¬ 
tion and for the Jaina viewpoint, as an integral aspect of the Indian 
tradition as we propose to argue in the following pages. Since darsana is 
the nearest equivalent for philosophy in the Indian tradition, delineating 
the concept of darsana is quite useful here. Our argument in brief is that 
the various strands of meaning of the term darsana facilitate an apprecia¬ 
tion of the Jaina concept of philosophy itself. The Jaina conception of 
philosophy may indeed be considered an articulation of aspects of the 
genera] Indian conception as discernible in the concept of darsana. 
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< / Darsana: The Key-word For Philosophy In The Indian Tradition 

The term darsana is a derivative of the Sanskrit root-word drs 
which literally means ‘to see’. What does this derivation signify for a 
concept of philosophy? ‘Seeing’ in the sense of receiving visual sensa¬ 
tions by man perhaps starts the whole enterprise which goes by the name 
of philosophy today. Since receiving sensations (here, visual sensations) 
by itself is followed by the mind working on them and converting them 
into perception, it is highly suggestive of the fact that perceptions in 
genera], provide significant starting points for philosophy. Hence it is not 
just one type of sensation, viz. visual sensation, nor one type of percep¬ 
tion, visual perception, but the various types of sensations such as 
auditory, olfactory, gustatory and tactual and the various types of percep¬ 
tion resulting consequently, that can ail be referred to as darsana. The 
role played by the various sense-organs in introducing man to the world 
around him may thus be considered to be emphasised here. 7 

Even when this foundational idea of darsana is considered, it is 
evident how elastic the term itself is. This is also a pointer to the 
comprehensiveness of the term. It does not refer to perception alone but 
includes within its scope, conceptual knowledge as well as intuitional 
experience, as S. Radhakrishnan puts it. 8 

In such a conception of darsana as philosophy is to be found the 
Indian approach which, while it makes room for perception as well as 
inference (with the in-built provision for logic) also provides for intui¬ 
tional experience. It is however important to note, even at the outset, that 
though darsana is the most popularly accepted ‘equivalent’ to philosophy 
in India, there were other terms which had been made use of earlier. 9 All 
the same, since the term darsana is most comprehensive in its import, we 
may confine our attention to it alone here, and comment specially on the 
way in which the Jaina philosophers may be visualised to have derived 
a new world of meaning from it. 

VV Darsana As System of Philosophy 10 

Since the three different ingredients of philosophy referred to in the 
last section are found, on analysis, in the various Indian schools of 
philosophy, it would be apposite to indicate that darsana stands foremost 
for the idea of a ‘system of philosophy’. 

It is significant in this context to note that Haribhadra, a Jaina author 
of the 5th-6th century, gave the title Saddarsana-samuccaya (A Compen- 
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dium of Six Philosophies) lo his work and sec a precedent to the idea of 
referring to systems of philosophy as darsana. Though only six systems 
of philosophy are summarised in this work, the title was a forerunner of 
the tradition of denoting a system of philosophy by the term darsana. 
Eightcenturies later, a renowned Vcdantin, Madhava summarised fifteen 
schools of philosophy in a work, Sarvadarsanasamgraha 11 (“A Summary 
of All Philosophic Systems”), making the term darsana even more 
popular as referring to a ‘school of philosophy’. 

The term darsana as standing for the various aspects of philosophi¬ 
cal analysis was used, however, even prior to the 5th-6th centuries. The 
earlier usage of the term as standing for true philosophic knowledge, is 
found in the Vaise^ika-Sutra of Kan'ada which belonged perhaps to the 
pre-Buddhistic period. The Buddhist pitakas (400 B.C.) called the hereti¬ 
cal opinions diithi (drsti in Sanskrit from the same root drs from which 
darsana is formed). 12 But, judging from the fact that the very title of a 
work in which philosophic schools 13 were reviewed was used for the first 
time by a Jaina thinker, it may be surmised that it definitively Fixed the 
meaning of darsana as a system of philosophic thought. 

As various systems of philosophy put forth their points of view, as 
they represent different perspectives, it is futile to state categorically that 
one view as against all the others is the right one. This idea implicit in 
the idea of darsana 14 is explicated by the Jaina philosophers as will 
emerge in the sequel. 

Darsana As Incorporating An In-built Logic 

From the well-known fact that schools of philosophy in India, both 
orthodox (dstika-darsanas) and heterodox ( nastika-darsanas) have had 
a succession of proponents and defendants, it is easy to surmise that they 
all have had to rely on the process of methodically presenting their views 
and cogently arguing out their positions. Since the various schools of 
philosophy grew side by side in ancient India, extreme rigour was 
required in the arguments formulated by them against critics. This 
necessarily meant that a self-critical attitude, while founding schools and 
giving currency to a thesis, was required of philosophers as well as their 
disciples who were keen to continue the line of argument. 

It might thus be suggested that the ‘schools’ recognized quite early 
in their histories, the need for a logical base for erecting the superstnic- 
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lure. If every school of philosophy represented a point of view that was 
taken, this process of taking a stand required that the thinkers had to think 
out their positions and not simply slick to a viewpoint. 

Today the need for a built-in logic in any system of philosophy is 
accepted as vitally important but considering the fact that this requirement 
of a logical structure was insisted upon twenty centuries ago by Indian 
schools of philosophy, the importance accorded to logic as an aspect of 
philosophy can well be appreciated. Explaining this aspect of philosophy 
in classical India, a recent renowned Indian thinker writes: 

It is a Logic which is at the same time a full theory of 
knowledge. The problems it tackles are: (i) what is 
knowledge, (ii) what is its relation to object, (iii) types 
and sub-types of knowledge - perception, inference, 
etc. with sub-divisions of each, (iv) sources of valid 
knowledge (pramana ) in each such ease, (v) the rela¬ 
tion of knowledge to language, (vi) semantics and 
syntax, (vii) why and how far testimony is valid, (viii) 
elaborate theories of error, (ix) belief and (established) 
truth -what makes an awareness true, i.e. theories of 
validity (pramanya), (x) indeterminate perception, 
judgmental perception and judgment, (xi) nature and 
types of fallacy, (xii) whether and how far memory is 
a source of valid knowledge, etc. 15 

It is obvious from the above that a thorough-going analysis of the 
logical dimension of philosophy involved going beyond the procedure of 
inference and examining the limitations of human reason. Reason can 
thus be seen to have been employed in understanding the limitations of 
reason. This meant for all schools of philosophy that the realm of reason 
hiid to be transcended. The scope and limits of reason thus underlined 
signifies that while logical analysis is an important dimension of 'doin^ 
philosophy, it does not constitute the be-all and end-all of the discipline. 
These ideas are clearly reflected in and elaborated by the Jaina thinkers 
and this will be indicated at the appropriate place. 

v» . Darsana As Intuition 

The limitations of reason, as schools of Indian philosophy saw it, 
signified not dial reason was unimportant but that beyond the region of 
reasoning and thought, there is an experiential realm which makes for the 
completion of the task of philosophy itself. While the inquiring and 
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reflective nature of philosophy is given the importance it deserves, it is 
held by all the traditions of Indian philosophy that the culmination of the 
interrogative mode is to be found in the transforming influence it has on 
human life. 

Philosophy, according to this line of thinking, is not a logical game 
merely. Though quenching the thirst of intellectual curiosity is achieved 
through philosophy, that is not the ultimate end envisaged. It is a means 
and, unless its findings are intcriorised and made to become part and 
parcel of one’s being, the philosophic pursuit itself is to be deemed 
incomplete and hence futile. 

The close-knit relationship between rational inquiry and the ex¬ 
perience dial ought to result from it (if thought does not remain mere 
thought but lights up and transforms human life) as Indian thought would 
point out, is responsible for philosophy being considered to have a 
practical goal. Rather than being a mere world-view, philosophy offers a 
view of life which results in a way of life being adopted. Thus it is that 
an inquiry into the nature of Reality, - outer and inner - is considered a 
means to achieving an ultimate end, spiritual freedom. And this is 
variously referred to as moksa, mukti, nirvana, etc. 

The ultimate ideal referred to here is not considered a mental 
construct merely but as comprehensible only when it is realised in-one’s 
own experience. While visualising what that experience might be is 
worthwhile, neither verbally describing it nor rationally analysing its 
structure, is totally helpful. For, the realm of speculation and the thought- 
world of logic arc characterised utmost with mediate knowledge and high 
probability whereas the realm of intuitive experience is characterised 
both by immediacy and certainty. As S. Radhakrishnan remarks, the 
ultimate experience “is sovereign in its own right and carries its own 
credentials. It is self-established ( svatassiddha ), self-evidencing 
(svasamvedya) and self-luminous (svayamprakasa ).” 17 

The nature of Reality revealed in intuition is held to be total and 
complete. Intellection alone cannot be relied upon here. For, analysis 
which is the function of the intellect, is a necessary condition, it is not a 
sufficient condition for getting an insight into the Totality. While percep¬ 
tion and intellection arc capable of pointing the way to Reality it is 
intuition 18 which is said to help the individual ‘reach’ it. 
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In the light "of the three meanings of the term darsaaa as used in the 
Indian tradition as the nearest equivalent of philosophy and, in terms of 
the suggestion that these ‘meanings’ of philosophy find an articulation in 
the Jaina tradition, we may enquire further as to how to arrive at the Jaina 
concept of philosophy. 

It seems to me that the ideas of content and method provide useful 
starting points in our enquiry. It is obvious, even at the outset, that the 
two are related so closely that the consideration of the one cannot be 
attempted without an analysis of the other. The term ‘content’ may be 
understood, in general terms, as referring to the subject-matter; and, by 
‘method’ is meant the techniques adopted by different systems (of 
philosophy) to deal with the subject-matter. 

Concerned as we are with an enquiry into the concept of philosophy 
as discernible in the Jaina tradition, suffice it to state here that the theme 
subjected to analysis is the nature of Reality. 1 As man cannot be 
considered apart from Reality, reflection about the human condition is 
considered an equally legitimate subject-matter of philosophy. 

Arriving at the Jaina concept of philosophy may thus be attempted 
by delineating some details of its Weltanschauung. But here again what 
needs to be remembered is that these details qua details are not important 
for our specific task.These are to be considered with a view to identifying 
areas of enquiry which are crucial for philosophical analysis itself. 

The Jaina philosophers throughout point to the fact that Reality is 
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an extremely comprehensive term. For, it not merely incorporates a view 
of the nature of the universe but also a general philosophy of life. But for 
the presence of the latter element, the Jaina Lheory would have remained 
a mere intellectual construction of a world-view, - describing natural 
phenomena and analysing the laws which arc at work. 

While reference to matter constitutes the hard-core analysis of one 
aspect of Reality, the physical universe, reference to consciousness points 
to the other aspect, the non-physical. The implicit suggestion here is that 
leaving either of the aspects out of account is tantamount to taking a 
one-sided view of Reality, and hence arriving at an incomplete picture of 
Reality. 

The uncompromising stand of realism that Jainism takes is evident 
from its identification of Reality with Existence. The emphatic realistic 
stance of the tradition is further evident from its maintaining that Exist¬ 
ence is Real. The assertion that the individual soul, matter, space, time 
and the principles of motion and rest found in the universe are all real 2 
is indeed a clear indication that both the conscious and the non-conscious 
aspects of Reality (jiva and ajiva) do exist. The six ultimate categories 
listed above and referred to as the two aspects of Reality arc also denoted 
by the term dravya (Substance). 

Since alt the six categories arc existent and arc capable of assuming 
different modes and exhibiting varying qualities, Jainism defines dravya 
as follows: “That which maintains its ideniily white manifesting its 
various qualities and modifications and which is noL different from 
Salta (existence) is called dravya."^ 

The three aspects of Substance just mentioned need to be reflected 
about to get at the Jaina theory of Reality. The term sat (existence) 
signifies the substantiality of the world outside the pcrceiver*s mind. The 
world of matter and non-matter is not a mere construction of the mind. 
It has its independent existence in rerum naiura. This is perhaps what is 
meant by the statement: “Essentially, substance docs not change.” 4 

The ‘qualities’ and ‘modifications’ refer to the appearance-aspect 
of Reality. They point to the eternality-aspect of Substance in so far as 
Substance is regarded neither as created nor as destroyed. The essential 
nature of clay remaining unchanged despite its possible modes (shapes it 
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assumes) and the varying qualities (colour, etc) it exhibits, is cited as an 
illustration. 

The Jaina philosophers maintain that the persistent or enduring 
aspect of Substance is quite evident from the very attempt at under¬ 
standing the changes that take place in a thing since the attempt presup¬ 
poses that the thing itself persists in spite of the changes. The changing 
modes are referred to variously as appearanc e and disappearance, orig i na¬ 
tion and decay, modification, becoming, difference, discreetness, plu¬ 
rality, manyness and manifoldness. This seems to be the point made by 
Umaswami in his cryptic statement that sat possess origination ( uipada ), 
decay ( vyaya ) and permanence dhruvatva. ni 

Furthermore, describing the diverse qualities or ascribing attributes 
of different kinds implies that something exists; it is of this something 
that the various qualities are postulated. Speaking meaningfully of 
qualities, (he Jaina philosopher asserts, is synonymous with asserting the 
existence of a substratum, an entity which is at its base. Similarly pointing 
to the changing modes too signifies, nay presupposes the assertion of a 
substance, for the changes in the modes must relate to something which 
persists 6 through all the changes. 

It is significant here to note that the Jaina philosophers’ assertion 
that the conscious as well as non-conscious aspects of Reality exist as 
also their unambiguous position that Reality as Substance exists in three 
states, viz. permanence ( dhruvaiva ), appearance (utpadd) and disap¬ 
pearance (vyaya) imply that the three states relate to the //va-aspect as 
well as the q/Yva-aspect. The point is especially made here to indicate the 
direction that the analysis of jiva (along these lines) takes. 

The changing modes of the jiva point to the four states of being 
{gad), viz. those of infernal beings ( naraki ), animals ( tiryahe ), human 
beings {mamufya) and celestial beings {devala). The varying qualities of 
consciousness indicate the relation into which the jiva enters when it 
comes into contact with the q/Yva-aspect of Reality . In every one of these 
stages the jiva undergoes real changes, though its identity itself is not tost. 
The changes are seen in the facts of birth, growth and death. 

Due to its association with karma 1 (an aspect of ajivd) the jiva gets 
bound and is caught up in the cycle of birth and death. Association with 
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karma is considered a mark of impurity and hence the jlva in the stale of 
bondage is referred to as impure ( asuddha ). With the attainment of 
liberation (moksa), the jtva becomes pure ( s'uddha ). The original state of 
purity of consciousness which was lost (thanks to the impact of ajfva , - 
particularly karmic matter, an aspect of ajiva) is now regained. 

From our brief reference above to the Jaina Weltanschauung the 
general drift of Jaina philosophy would have become apparent: the 
analysis of Reality includes a concept of man as well as an exhortation 
that a right understanding of Reality paves the way for realising a practical 
end for which philosophy strives. 8 

Our analysis of the Jaina viewpoint has thusfar been deliberately 
directed on the content-aspect rather than on the methodological aspect. 
Why has this procedure been adopted even though our main concern is 
arriving at a concept of philosophy? Our answer is that it is with a view 
to making the point that descriptions of various systems of philosophy 
focus on content rather than on the method of analysis involved. It is also 
with a view to underlining the fact that not only are there systems of 
philosophy ( darfanas) but patterns of analysis as v**l which are at work 
in them all. 

The pauems may not be discernible at all unless they are deliberately 
pondered over. This indeed makes it difficult to arrive at a concept of 
philosophy. Why are the patterns not transparently evident at first sight 
and why cannot a concept of philosophy make itself apparent, even to 
start with? While describing the systems (delineating the specific contents 
of the system in question) is comparatively an easy task, “going beyond 
the contents”, reflecting about what is involved in constructing these 
systems of philosophy, is admittedly a more difficult task. How is this 
situation to be accounted for? A slight digression here in defining the 
term metaphilosophy itself might help in finding the answer to our query. 

While the expression ‘philosophising’ might be rightly used to 
describe what the various systems attempt to explain, the term ‘philo¬ 
sophising about philosophy’ may be employed to go beneath the super¬ 
structure that these systems of philosophy represent. This is the idea of 
metaphilosophy as employed in our present enquiry into the Jaina concept 
of philosophy. The question posed in the previous paragraph might then 
be rephrased as follows: “Why is a philosophy of philosophy (meta- 
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philosophy) more difficult to arrive at than understanding philosophy as 
denoting systems of philosophy?” 

A recent renowned Indian philosopher offers this answer to our 
queries. “Instances of philosophy occur first”, he observes, and continues: 
“and this enables us to raise a general question regarding its nature.” 9 He 
adds : “...the elucidation of the concept of philosophy is more difficult 
than the exposition of a philosophical system. For, the former is a question 
of the second order, of a deeper layer underlying the overt and avowed 
one... philosophy of philosophy... stands on a deeper level of reflective 
consciousness.” 10 

In our terms: investigating the question as to what is involved in 
arriving at philosophical positions or building systems of philosophy is 
more difficult than ‘describing’ a philosophical system. Since the latter 
is thus admittedly an easier task, it is natural to look into it first. And 
because it is closely related to the more difficult question of the 
methodology at work (in building the system of philosophy), the concrete 
doctrines and theories themselves arc quite helpful in identifying the 
presuppositions of the philosophical system itself. 

This has been the rationale behind our outlining the Jaina view 
(philosophy of Jainism) for delineating the concept of philosophy implicit 
in it. Before proceeding further it may well be tc spell it out. In this context 
three lines of analysis in regard to philosophy can be visualised: 

1. What is the scope and subject-matter of philosophy? 

2. If philosophy is understood as a system, what are the methods 
employed in this process of system-building? 

3. What is the purpose of philosophising? 

In regard to the first question, the Jaina view, as has been indicated 
by considering its view of Substance, is that Reality is the subject-matter 
of philosophy. The scope of philosophical analysis, however is not to be 
restricted to considering any one aspect of Reality, however important it 
might be. 

For the sake of convenience, two aspects of the analysis may be 
more specifically commented upon, viz. die objective and the subjective. 
The former which has also been quite often referred to as the outer or 
external aspects, may be conceded as striking the attention of the 
philosopher at first. It is because of this that the nature of the world 
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'outside', the phenomena observable through perception and the charac¬ 
teristics they possess are at first looked into. While attempting to under¬ 
stand external Reality, however a deeper probe into the relationship 
between the observed phenomena and the features they possess, results. 
This technically is the problem of Substance and attributes. In addition, 
observance of a sequential relationship between phenomena leads to 
analysis of the precise relationship between them. This broadly indicates 
the philosophers' concern with the universal law of causation. The sys¬ 
tematic characteristic of the universe and the existence of a meaningful 
structure seem to suggest themselves as a result. 

Sooner or later, attention of the philosopher is inevitably turned on 
the inner world of human experience; and, questions hitherto posed in 
regard to the outer world are now addressed to the internal aspects of 
one's existence and transformed into a deeper analysis of the subjective 
aspects of existence in general. What is important to note here is that there 
is not only an attempt at finding, within the internal world of human 
experience, correlates of principles at work in the external world but also 
an effort at comprehending the differentiating characteristics of the inner 
world itself. While ‘substantiality’ and ‘existence’ may be considered 
“shared characteristics” possessed by the outer and the inner aspects of 
Reality respectively, the distinguishing feature of the latter is identified 
as the possession of consciousness. 

The Jaina theory of ajiva and jtva referred to briefly in an earlier 
section may thus be seen to imply a concerted attempt at comprehending 
the nature of Reality from the objective and the subjective angles 
respectively. It implies further that analysis of Reality cannot be confined 
to the outer aspects alone though the process (of analysis) may commence 
with the ‘external’. Thirdly, since the analysis of Reality is attempted by 
man who is in quest of understanding it, the identification of the subjective 
aspects inevitably signifies for man also a right understanding of himself 
as an aspect of Reality and more especially the way he is related to it. 

This indeed makes for an understanding of Reality which is not 
directed merely at an examination of the status quo but a reflection of 
what ought to be the case. The dissatisfaction with the status quo may be 
considered to give impetus to this search for the understanding of the 
right relationship between man’s innermost being and the peripheral 
aspects of his own personality on the one hand and, on the other, to ihe 
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comprehension of the non-conscious aspects of Reality. This may be a 
starting point of philosophic enquiry itself which has to culminate in 
achieving a state of being which would bring with it a wholesome feeling 
of having found the true nature of oneself. 

In this sense, reflecting about Reality does not connote a cold, 
analytical consideration of it but a more involved approach. As this 
involvement is of man's whole being and not merely his intellectual 
aspect, the comprehension of Reality resulting from it can be expected 
to bring with it a whole new outlook on life and things and also a 
transformed personality. 

Considered in this light, the complexity of the Real - whether looked 
at from the outside or from the inside - is all too evident. Also, since both 
the outer (understood as the "universe around’) and the inner (interpreted 
as the ‘human universe’ proper) aspects of Reality are themselves 
subjected to further analyses and yield a varied and manifold picture, 
dogmatising on the validity or correctness of any one view of Reality or 
any specific approach to Reality (as against all others) would seem to 
need a critical evaluation. 

The subject-matter of philosophy being thus considered to be the 
whole of Reality, - neither the objective aspects alone nor the subjective 
aspects merely, but both together considered as aspects of a totality - the 
scope of philosophy is indeed very vast. Every aLtcmpi to understand 
Reality would be valuable and they may all be looked upon as offering 
creative possibilities of comprehension. Read aloqg with the idea that 
understanding Reality is not merely a cognitive effort at mental com¬ 
prehension but a whole new attempt at getting to 'know* it in ail its 
aspects, the rich scope offered by the varied attempts at philorophising is 
abundantly clear. Consequently, the methods adopted in the process of 
philosophising can also be expected to be various and effective in 
revealing the variegated nature of Reality. 

<v Methods of Philosophy 

The consideration of the subject-matter and scope of philosophy in 
the previous section has indicated that the complex nature of Reality and 
the vast scope for philosophic discussion it offers arc highly suggestive 
of various methods that need to be employed in the process. 

If, in philosophy, knowledge of the whole of Reality is what counts 
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ultimately (in so far as Reality is (lie subject-matter of philosophy), the 
question as to how this knowledge is to be obtained, suggests itself as ine 
logically next one. In this sense, the expression “the methods of 
philosophy” should be understood more concretely as “methods by 
employing which knowledge of Reality can be acquired.” 

Since knowledge presupposes the knower as well as the object(s) 
he wants to know (also referred to as objects of knowledge), enquiring 
into the means by which the former acquires a knowledge of the latter 
comes to be regarded as vitally important while analysing how the knower 
can know the object. The means of knowing are referred to as pramana. 

It is contextually important to recount here that while the ancient 
Hindu philosophers considered in detail both the means of knowing 
( pramana ) and the objects of knowledge (prameya ), the Jaina phi¬ 
losophers confined their attention to the idea of pramana alone. The 
implication of this emphasis on the ‘means of knowing’ is perhaps that 
focusing on the ways of getting knowledge is more specifically called for 
while discussing the methods of philosophy. A well-known scholar of 
Indian logic explains the situation as follows: 

The ancient logic dealt with sixteen categories such as 
pramana,'pramcya, etc. comprising such heterogeneous 
elements as doctrine of salvation and nature of the soul, 
etc. The medieval logic (which includes the Jaina and 
the Buddhist views*), on the contrary, concerns itself 
• with one category, viz. pramana, which touches upon 
other categories only in so far as these are necessary for 
its proper elaboration. 11 

Primacy is given to the pramana -aspect of the knowing process 
since a consideration of it would per force include an analysis of the 
objects regarding which knowledge is sought. Hence an elaborate reflec¬ 
tion on the pramaqas would vouchsafe for a synoptic view of the 
know ledg c-situation. 

What is even more significant is that in Jainism “the doctrine of 
pramana is treated in such a way that it may be equally applied to the 
...systems of the Brahmanas (Hindus*), Jainas and Buddhists.” 12 This is 
perhaps one other reason why the Jaina concept of philosophy can be 
hoped to be explicated by considering the way they dealt with philosophi¬ 
cal problems. 
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Furthermore, in the Jaina tradition inference ( anumana ), one of the 
kinds of pramana, received an elaborate treatment. A full-fledged theory 
of syllogism was also proposed. 13 This would signify that the Jaina 
philosophers highlighted the important role played by logic in the process 
of philosophising, - in the process of building systems of philosophy as 
we have preferred to refer to it. 

However, it should not be mistaken that the Jaina philosophers 
considered logic as the ‘ultimate method’ in philosophy. For, the doctrine 
of pramana held by them points to a stage where even the logical methods 
employed are to be set aside as ultimately not crucial. 

The idea can be made clear by briefly referring to the various 
pramanas accepted by the Jaina philosophers. One of the renowned Jaina 
philosophers, Umasvaii writes : “ Knowledge is of five varieties, viz. 
mad, sruta, avadhi, manahparyaya and kevata. All these varieties are 
pramiina" 14 

Of these five means, mati-jhana stands for determinate knowledge 
derived through the sense-organs and the mind. Sruta-jnana stands for 
scriptural or verbal knowledge. This kind of knowledge also stands for 
knowledge derived through words which are symbols of thought, ges¬ 
tures. etc. Avadhi-jhdna is determinate knowledge of physical objects 
derived directly by the knower without the instrumentality of either the 
sense-organs or the mind. Manahparyaya-jhana refers to the knowledge 
of other minds, i.e. the thoughts of the others. Kevata-jhana is the 
determinate and unlimited knowledge of the whole of Reality that the 
individual derives direedy. 15 Of the five types of knowledge mati and 
sruta are referred to as mediate or indirect (paroksa) 16 and avadhi, 

manahparyaya and kevala are referred to as immediate or direct 
(pratyaksa)) 1 

It would have become evident from the above classification of the 
pramanas that the importance accorded to pramana well indicates the 
roles played by the sense-organs (as evidenced by the acceptance of 
perception as a source of knowledge) as well as the mind (as is obvious 
from the Jaina philosophers’ conceding the inferential-logical processes 
as providing another means of knowing). All the same, envisaging 
knowledge (of Reality) as attainable without the help of either the 
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sense-organs or ihc mind (as is indicated by the three other pramancis) 
would point to the Jaina view that the perceptual mode as well as the 
logical mood will have to be transcended. As a knowledge of the whole 
of Reality is said to be attainable only by such a transcendence of the 
perceptual and inferential methods, it is suggested that ordinary methods 
of knowledge are not efficacious to ‘know’ Reality. 

What is the purpose of philosophising? V 2 

The acceptance of the limitations of the knowing process when it 
solely relies upon the sense-organs and the mind would suggest indirectly 
that the purpose of philosophising cannot be confined to the empirical 
processes of perception and analysing the knowledge so received. Not¬ 
withstanding the worthwhilcncss of the logical procedures which enable 
one logo beyond what is actually given to ihc sense-organs, it cannot be 
gainsaid that the very complex nature of Reality imposes limitations even 
on the reasoning faculty. 

It would also suggest that “gaining knowledge of Reality” (the aim 
of philosophy) would not be possible only through intellectual com¬ 
prehension of thecomplcx texture of Reality in so far as intellection refers 
verily to the functioning of the sense-organs and the mind. Whether 
through gaining a perceptual base or through erecting a superstructure 
with the help of logic, the cognitive mode of gaining a knowledge of 
Reality is seen indeed to be limited in scope. And this perhaps impels 
man to go beyond the limitations imposed and transcend the empirical 
realms of the knowing process itself. 

Once again the reasoning process comes in handy. For, with its 
help a transcendental state of knowing is visualised. Since the passage 
of thought generally is from the known to the unknown, and since 
what is known is recognised to be ‘limited’, what is yet to be known 
is inferred as ‘unlimited’. ‘The transcendental state of knowing’ 
mentioned just now refers to the ascent of knowledge to the hitherto 
unknown regions. Also, since the limited knowledge gained thusfar is 
recognised as being due to the working of the sense-organs and the 
mind, it occurs to the questing mind that the limitations can be hoped 
to be overcome only by ‘going beyond’. The idea derived is that the 
sense-organs and the mind are positive obstructions in the path of 
gaining complete understanding,- in reaching out to a fuller 
knowledge of Reality. 
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Furthermore, the varying degrees of knowledge gained would 
suggest a summit, - a peak - which represents the culmination of the entire 
process of knowing This may be referred to as the state of full knowledge, 
all-knowingness or omniscience. Every step ascended would indicate not 
merely a greater degree of knowledge, both quantitatively and qualita¬ 
tively, butalso progressive success registered in the matter of overcoming 
the obstructions in order to gain omniscience. 18 

This then is the goal of philosophy according to the Jaina philo¬ 
sophers. Kevala-jhana is the term used and it is referred to variously as 
direct knowledge, immediate perception, etc. 19 It is defined as perfect 
( paripurrja ), complete ( samagra ), unique (asadharana), absolute 
( nirapek$a ), pure (visuddha), all-cornprehensive ( sarva-bhava-jhapaka ), 
that which has for its object both the world and the non-world ( lokalo- 
kavi$aya) and infinite ( anantaparyaya ). 20 

The definition implies that the omniscient stage in the human pursuit 
of knowledge is the stage where Reality is intuited fully without any 
obstruction whatsoever. The further implication of the definition is that 
the omniscient stage represents also the transcendence of the spatial and 
temporal categories. Omniscience is hence regarded as one wholesome 
experience which does not incorporate within itself limitations charac¬ 
teristic of experience in space and time. 

The superiority of kevala-jhana is asserted on the ground that the 
objects of mati and sruta are alt the substances, but not in all their aspects 
(asarva-dravye$u asarva-paryayesu), of avadhi, only material substan¬ 
ces, but not in all their aspects ( rupiyveva dravye^u asarva parydye$u); 
manahparydya is a purer and infinitely subtle knowledge of the material 
substances known by avadhi ; and kevala has for its object all the sub¬ 
stances, and in alt their aspects (sarvadravye$u sarva- paryaye^u ca). 21 

The consummation of all knowledge in kevala-jhana is also pointed 
to by referring to a Jaina tradition which holds that when kevala-jhana is 
attained, the other four types of knowledge, viz. mati, sruta, avadhi and 
manahparydya disappear much in the same way as the other luminous 
objects in the sky lose their luminosity when the sun appears on the 
firmament. The argument offered in this regard is that kevala-jhana is 
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due to the total destruction of the jhanavararta-karma whereas the other 
four are due only to the dcstruction-cum-subsidcnce of the jhanavarana- 
karma. 22 Total destruction (of the obstructive factors) has the possibility 
of dcstruction-cum-subsidcnce. 23 

Such a concept of kevala-jhana is understandable also from the 
Jaina view that the human soul has the potentiality to know all things in 
all their aspects, i.e. to know the whole of Reality. The Jaina philosophers 
have prescribed a course of ethical discipline for actualising the poten¬ 
tiality. For our present discussion, the details (of the ethical prescriptions) 
as such are not important. 24 

What is significant, however is the Jaina philosophers’ pointing out 
that the human potential indicates that obstructions to knowledge are not 
complete. For, there would then be no distinction between the soul (jtva) 
and the non-soul ( ajiva ). This means further that the absence of total 
obstruction to knowledge signifies that the limited capacity to know is 
seen in the sense-organs and the mind enabling us to get some knowledge 
of Reality; as such, the validity of knowledge so acquired cannot be 
disputed. 

This has an important implication for arriving at the Jaina 
concept of philosophy and it may be briefly indicated here. The idea 
that the limited knowledge gained of Reality through empirical 
methods of knowing is valuable as far as it goes, is itself suggestive 
of the need for attaining a transcendental viewpoint ( dravyarthika- 
naya in contradistinction to the empirical view point {parydydrthika- 
naya). By proposing such a distinction between the two points of 
view. Jainism seems to indicate how various metaphysical systems 
(systems of philosophy) should be understood in relation to one 
another and how these should be accepted as valuable contributions 
to an understanding of Reality without, however tacitly acquiescing 
in their claims to absolute validity. 

Thus it is that Jainism emerges as metaphilosophy; for here is a 
critical approach adopted to the very procMp of system-building. This 
idea of philosophy of philosophy arrived at through the critical method 
is explicated in two of the celebrated theories put forward by the Jaina 
philosophers, and to a consideration of them, we shall now turn. 
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1 This is not to suggest that in the other schools of Indian philo¬ 
sophy, - orthodox and heterodox - discussion of the nature of 
Reality is not the main concern. It should be positively conceded 
that the dominant characteristic of Indian systems of philosophy 
in general (the carvaka materialist’s position being an exception) 
is their building systems of thought on the strong foundations of 
metaphysics. Even though the point may be contested by some 
scholars from the point of view of early Buddhism, it should be 
remembered that despite the fact that the Buddha was averse to 
dwelling on metaphysical issues, a metaphysical view is discern¬ 
ible in his thought. In fact the metaphysical system-building 
found in the various schools may even be regarded as occasion¬ 
ing the implicit and explicit criticism of the way systems of 
philosophy have proceeded. And, Jainism as metaphilosophy is 
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gesting how systems of philosophy should and should not be 
built. 

2 Sec Bhagavati-Suira, xxv, 2-4. 

3 Pahcastikaya, 8. 

4 Sarvarihasiddhi , V. 30. 

5 Taitvdrtha-Sutra, V. 29. 

6 Being, identity, non-difference (and) continuance are also terms 
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va), observes a scholar. - Sec Y. J. Padmarajiah, Jaina Theories 
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1963, p. 127. 
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karma as an aggregate of extremely fine matter which is imper¬ 
ceptible to the senses. The binding effect of karma is explained 
in terms of the various stages through which karmic particles are 
attracted towards the jiva, thanks to the altitudes of attachment 
and aversion developed, and engulf it finally. As matter 
( pudgala ) is an aspect of the category of ajtva (thenon-conscious 
principle), the contact of jtva withq/Tva is regarded as instrumen¬ 
tal to the state of bondage. 

8. This signifies that the Jaina system of ethics is grounded on its 
metaphysics. The analysis of Reality has implications for the 
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Jaina theory of ethics. As such, comprehending the nature of 
Reality is not of theoretical interest merely. Understanding 
Reality is to have a transformational influence on the attitude of 
man, and this is indicative of the practical nature of philosophy 
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9 T.R.V. Murti, “The Concept of philosophy” in Harold Coward, 
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10 Ibid. 
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a ten-membered syllogism ( dasdvayava-vdkya ). The ten mem¬ 
bers are; (i) The Proposition ( Pratijna ), (ii) The limitation of the 
proposition (pratijna- vibf}akti), (iii) The reason ( helu ), (iv) The 
limitation of reason ( hetu-vibbakti ), (v) The counter proposition 
( vipakya ), (vi) The opposition to the counter-proposition 
( vipak$aprati$edha ), (vii) An Example ( dr$tanta ), (viii) Ques¬ 
tioning the validity of the example ( dsarika ), (ix) The meeting of 
the question ( ds'anka-pratisedha ) and (x) Conclusion 
(nigamana). 

The Jainas characterise a syllogism - of ten parts as the best 
(uttama), a syllogism of five parts as the mediocre (madhyama) 
and a syllogism of two parts as the worst (jaghahga) - See S .C. 
Vidyabhusana, Op. Cit p. 166 f.n. 

14 Tatlvdrtha-Suira, 1.9-10. 

cf. Bhagavaii-Sutra , 88. 2. 317 which refers to the five types of 
knowledge as abhinibodhika, sruta, avadhi, manahparydya and 
kevala. 
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Society, 1951, p. 27. 

15 See the present author’s Outlines of Jainism. New Delhi: Wiley 
Eastern Ltd., 1973, pp. 48-49. 
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See Pramdna-Mimamsa, I. 1. 16: “The proof of omniscience 
follows from ihe proof of the necessity of the final consumma¬ 
tion of the progressive development of cognition.” Explaining 
this, M.L. Mehta writes: “Just as heat is subject to varying 
degrees and consequently reaches the highest limit, so also 
cognition which is subject to progressive development owing to 
the varying degrees of destruction of the obscuring veil, reaches 
the highest limit, i.e. omniscience when the hindrance of the 
obscuring karma is totally annihilated.” - See Outlines of Jaina 
Philosophy, Bangalore: Jain Mission Society, 1954, p. 100. 

19 The reference is to indicate that a type of knowledge can be 
visualised in which the mediation of the sense-organs and the 
mind is significantly absent. Since there is no mediator, the jiva 
is able to have knowledge directly. Though clairvoyance (avad- 
hi-jhana) and telepathy ( manahparyaya-jhana ) also come under 
the category of immediate perception (pratyakya ) rather than 
mediate perception (parok$a ), it is kevala-jnana alone which is 
immediate perception in the full sense of the term. 

20 Tattvartha-Sutra, I. 30 and Commentary, 

21 Ibid. , 1.27-30 and Commentary. 

22 Ibid., I. 30 and Commentary; see also Avafyakaniryukti. 77. 

23 See Tauvarl ha-Sutra. Commentary on I. 30. 

24 Sec the present author’s Outlines of Jainism, pp. 168-170 and 
pp. 177-179 fora more detailed analysis. 



Chapter Three 

PHILOSOPHY AS CRITICISM - If* 


Towards the close of the last chapter it emerged that Jainism as 
metaphilosophy is identifiable in its suggesting the adoption of a critical 
method in and through two celebrated theories. These are the theories 
which focus on the complex nature of Reality and the need for synthesis¬ 
ing the various theories and respectively referred to as Anekantavada and 
Syadvada. In the present chapter we shall consider the first one and, in 
the next, the second. 

As indicated earlier' we shall adopt the procedure of looking into 
the content-aspects as well as the methodological aspects of the two 
theories for arriving at the Jaina concept of philosophy. With this in view 
we shall refer to the details of the two theories (to the extent necessary) 
and also examine the implications of these to fulfill our main task in this 
study. 

But, since the method in general is indicated as critically looking at 
theories proposed, we shall commence with a comment on the Jaina 
philosophers’ insistence on evaluating ‘rival claims’, - their visualising 
the task of a philosopher who is to contend with divergent positions 
demanding a hearing and clamouring for consideration. , 

Taking positions in philosophy is noted as a ‘given fact’ in the sense 
that the existence of various schools of philosophy imply that they have 
taken divergent standpoints. 2 In line with our earlier comment 3 we may 
reiterate that one of the most crucial aspects of building up systems of 
philosophy is proposing a theory in regard to the nature of Reality. 
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Jainism as meiaphilosophy suggests that the philosopher, rather than 
taking positions as they arc given, i.e. without any reflection, should 
scrutinise them carefully. Acceptance of the truth or validity of any system 
should be done only after a careful consideration of the claims made on 
their behalf. This is particularly necessary since the ctaims made by the 
various schools of thought are found to have the effect of contesting the 
positions taken by the others. The claims arc made with a view to asserting 
that they (each one of the rival schools) have nothing but the whole truth 
in their possession and, as such, the ‘others' are totally wrong. 

A careful reflection about the philosophic scene portrayed above 
would make clear at least one thing. Even a cursory survey of the various 
claims and counter-claims would indicaic that the subject-matter they arc 
all analysing is complex. The implicit suggestion here is that if Reality 
were a simple entity, understanding it would not have posed any problem 
and consequently there would have been no disputes in regard to describ¬ 
ing its nature. Hence it would follow that the various theories proposed 
arc nothing but divergent attempts at unravelling the (complex) nature of 
Reality. 

However it should be noted that the Jaina philosophers do not argue 
for the complexity of Reality only on the ground that there are different 
approaches to Reality and correspondingly different descriptions of it. 
Since the implicit Jaina criticism of rival schools of thought is found in 
the theory that Reality is complex, this idea itself will have to be dwelt 
at some length before proceeding further. 

Anekimtavada as indicating the complex nature of Reality 

Though the Jaina view of the complex nature of Reality has been 
indicated in another context in this study, 4 the idea of complexity has not 
been explicated in our earlier reference. In this section we shall attempt 
this task to get at the Jaina contention that if Reality is complex, simple, 
categorical statements proposed by schools of philosophy are all to be 
’critically viewed. 

The idea of complexity of Reality is discernible first in the Jaina 
acceptance of many Reals, even though they may be classified under the 
one or the other of the two categories, viz. the conscious Real (jiva) and 
the non-conscious Real ( ajiva ). This distinction is a fundamental one, 
argues a scholar and he elaborately and forcefully holds that once the 
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principle of distinction is accepted, the Jaina theory of Reality as manifold 
(anekanta) cannot but be reached. Once the duality of mind and matter 
(or the material world) is conceded and the operative principle of 
distinction is allowed to run its full course, the theory of manifoldness of 
Reality and knowledge has to be reached as its logical terminus, he 
maintains. Referring to the five constituents of Ajfva, viz. matter 
(pudgala ), space (akasa), time ( kala ), the medium of motion (dharma) 
and the medium of rest ( adharrria ), he shows that an analysis of them all 
reveals a pluralistic universe. He adds that Reality is not merely to be 
considered a complex of manyness {pneka) but also as manifold 
(anekanta ) since each one of the multiplicity of reals is, in turn manifold 
or complex to its core. 5 As another author puts it, the central thesis of the 
Jaina is that there is not only diversity but each real is equally diversified. 6 
Here it would suffice to illustrate the idea by referring to matter and space, 
since these arc generally admitted as constituting vital aspects of an 
analysis of the material aspects of the universe. 

In determining the ultimate constituents of matter, the method of 
division is considered by the Jaina philosophers to be helpful. When any 
object is divided, the parts obtained by division can be further divided 
but the process of division cannot be indefinitely continued; for, in the 
process a position is reached when no further division is possible. This 
is truly the ultimate constituent of matter, - referred to by the term anu 
or paramdnu (atom) - in Jaina philosophy. 7 The combination of atoms 
gives rise to molecules referred to as skandha in Jainism. 8 It is the 
combination of molecules that is responsible for the different types of 
objects, possessing varying qualities. 9 

In regard to space {akdsa), it is first divided into iokdkasa and 
alokakdsa. In the first all substances are considered to exist. It cor¬ 
responds to what is generally referred to as the physical universe. In the 
second nothing exists. It is beyond the physical universe 10 and, as such 
it may be referred to as pure or ‘outer’ space. The physical universe is 
considered to be divisible and is regarded as consisting of an infinite 
number of space-points (pradesas). 11 The manifoldness of space is thus 
evident 12 

The individual soul which is an aspect of Jfva is considered one 
among the infinitely many centres of experience that can be visualised. 
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It may be considered to represent the subjective aspect of the manifold 
Reality. As has been pointed out: “This manifold nature of jiva is evident 
in every one of the infinite states ( ananiabhavas or parinamas) as well 
as in the multiple powers which are attributed to it.” 15 Since the jiva 
has the power to comprehend the entire universe which is infinitely 
complex, its experiential powers indeed must be manifold, or commen¬ 
surate with the complexity of the experienced universe. This is the 
implication of the statement: “the difference in the cognised (vi$aya) 
signifies a corresponding difference in the cognition ( vikalpa ) con¬ 
cerned.” 14 

We want to argue further that the notion of manifoldness is to be 
understood in a deeper sense still. Though many of the traditional 
metaphysical problems (raised by philosophers, both in the East and in 
the West,—by classical as well as modern philosophers) can be analysed 
to indicate the deeper sense of manifoldness of Reality as understood in 
Jainism, we shall consider the problem of Substance alone in view of its 
foundational significance. 

The basic issues in regard to the probtem of Substance are the 
following; Docs only the Substance exist and not the modes' ? Does the 
notion of qualities require, as a substratum, the idea of Substance? The 
questions can be considered as posing the problem of accepting Substance 
alone as existent and rejecting both modes and qualities. 

The basic Jaina position is stated in a forthright manner by 
Umaswami who first defines the notion of existence and then of 
Substance. In regard to the first he observes: “What there is (existent) 
is endowed with the triple character, origin, decay and stability (persist¬ 
ence).” 15 From the comment that those which originate, persist, and 
change (disappear) arc (also) possessed of the nature of Substance it 
is clear that the changing modes as well as the qualitative changes 
undergone by the Substance are also real. In regard to the second, viz. 
the definition of Substance, the cryptic aphorism reads: “The Substance 
possesses qualities and modes.” 17 ‘Quality’ is defined in a later aphorism 
as “that which is found in a Substance.” 18 Though no definition of mode 
is given, the commentary on the sutra defining quality throws some light 
on it, especially by differentiating the mode from quality by stating as 
follows: 
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Though modes too arc found in the Substance they are 
subject to appearance and disappearance. In this sense 
they are not always found in a Substance, the qualities, 
on the contrary, are permanent; hence arc they always 
found in a Substance. 19 

It is also significant that another commentator addresses himself 
specifically to the issue of drawing a distinction between qualities and 
modes. He observes: 

A quality is (actually) the distinguishing character of one 
Substance from another. For example, the person (soul) is 
different from matter (non-soul) through (the possession 
of) cognition, etc.; matter is distinguished from soul 
through qualities like colour. The generic attributes com¬ 
mon to souls are cognition, etc. and dial of non-soul arc 
colour, etc. The modifications of these qualities, viewed 
in their particular nature, are called modes such as: cog¬ 
nition of a pot, anger, pride (in a soul); and intense or mild 

20 

odour, deep or light colour in the case of the non-soul. 

From the brief consideration of the question whether modes and 
qualities are real and if so, in what sense, it has emerged that since they 
are inseparable from the notion of Substance, they arc also real, but in 
the sense of indicating changes in the persistent Substance. Since Sub¬ 
stance itself has been visualised as persisting through changes, it is clear 
that Jainism accepts both the notions of persistence and change. 

In terms of distinct metaphysical positions that have been taken by 
certain schools of philosophy in India, the Jaina view can be stated as 
accepting the idea of Being as well as Becoming. The acceptance of the 
notion of Being is evident from the definition of Substance as existent 
and real. And conceding the other notion is expressed explicitly by 
referring to changing modes and varying qualities in a Substance. 

By rejecting neither Being nor Becoming and, in the process, accept¬ 
ing both as necessary and important for understanding the concept of 
Substance, the Jaina philosophers indicate the complex nature of Reality. 
Though the above discussion was specifically about Substance, one aspect 
ofRcalily, it is obvious how the idea of complexity of Reality is espoused. 
It can be explained thus: Since Substance is a complex of its Being-aspect 
and Becoming-aspect, if the persistent-aspect is highlighted, we are 
dwelling on the Being-aspect of Reality and if the changing-aspect is 
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focused upon, we are referring to the Becoming-aspect of Reality. 

The description of Substance or of an object in the world (to clarify the 
notion of ‘description’) may also be understood in two different ways. One 
way of portrayal of the object would be to explain how it continues to exist. 
“The fact of the matter is”, it might be emphasised, “the object of reference 
continues to exist despite the changes that may take place in it, be it in the 
modes or in the qualities.” From this viewpoint it might be argued further 
that to get at the nature of the objects, we have to ‘go beyond’ the 
modifications undergone by the objects and the varying qualities exhibited 
by it under different conditions. Whether wc refer to the different modes of 
the object or to the diverse qualities of the object, the point of reference is 
to the object itself. But for the persistence of the object itself, expressions 
like 'changing modes’ and ‘differing qualities’ will not be meaningful. The 
modes requiring a foundation and the qualities which need a ‘support’ are 
both evident. What needs to be noted here is that the description attempted 
is from the point of view of the object itself, or, in traditional metaphysical 
terms, from the viewpoint of Substance. 

Another description of the same object is as follows: The object may 
be attempted to be understood also by dwelling on the various shapes or 
forms (i.c. modes) it has assumed and by the divergent qualities it exhibits. 
For a start, only the ‘shapes’ and ‘qualities’ might have been noticed. For all 
wc know, these alone might have struck the attention of the observer who 
then analysed them and surmised that these shapes and qualities related to 
something. “These shapes arc of something, these qualities loo belong to 
some object’, he might have inferred. He might even have concluded that 
the very understanding of these which he had perceived, depended on the 
objects that ’possessed’ them. But for the objects which were beneath or 
behind the modes and qualities, the latLcr did not have a meaning of their 
own, he might continue, but emphasise, all the same, that he had a better 
understanding of the object itself, thanks to his dwelling at length on the 
modes and qualities. The second description, it is needless to state, has been 
made from the viewpoint of qualities. In metaphysical terms, the second is 
a description of modes and attributes. 

The Jaina philosophers seem to argue that the very fact that the two 
descriptions made from two different points of view but of the same object 
might well indicate (especially since the two descriptions arc reciprocally 
related to each other) that they all coexist and cohere in the same object. 
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The idea of persistence, they seem to argue, does not entail the rejection 
of the idea of change (in modes and qualities). 

In this connection Matilal has made a significant observation, 
clarifying the Jaina standpoint on the issue. Drawing a distinction 
between continuity and permanence , he writes: 

The former notion means persistence. ..{pravahanityata). 

The latter notion means immutability. It is the notion in 
the back-ground of which the triple character of 
origination, destruction and continuity becomes mean¬ 
ingful. ‘Continuity’, on the other hand, is a notion essen¬ 
tially dependent upon origin and decay. 22 

In support, the observations of Kundakunda and his commentator 
are cited. Kundakunda’s observation is as follows: 

There is no origin without destruction, nor is there any 
destruction without origin, and neither is destruction 
nor origination possible without what continues to be. 

The commentator Amriacandra Suri explains the above statement 
with a simple example. If a pot is produced from a lump of clay, the 
persistence of the clay (substance) itself is made possible by the origin 
and destruction of the pot. He argues: 

If we do not accept it as true, origin, decay and continuity 
all three will then be really different from one another. In 
that case, when the mere origin of the pot is sought after, 
then either it will not originate for there will not be any 
(real) cause for its origin, or there will be the origination 
of the non-ex istent (an untenable paradox). If the pot does 
not originate, no bhavas (tilings) will originate. If there is 
origination of the non-existent (asat), then the sky-flower 
etc. will come into being. Similarly, if mere destruction of 
the lump of clay is attempted (to the exclusion of the 
production of the pot), then either there will not be any 
destruction of the lump for want of any (real) cause for 
such destruction, or there will be destruction of the exis¬ 
tent or being (another untenable position). 24 

This signifies that Lhc complexity of the object is understandable 
in terms of the ideas of persistence as well as changes. No doubt, these 
terms qua terms, may be considered ‘opposites’ just as the two 
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stand-points from which the description of the object is made may be 
considered two diametrically opposed ones. 

It would emerge then that even when only one aspect, viz. 'he 
material aspect {pudgala ) of Ajiva is considered, that too by restricting 
our focus on an aspect of the metaphysical problem of Substance (as we 
have done above), the Jaina view of tht complexity of Reality becomes 
apparent. Add to that the inclusion of dharma, adharma, akas'a and kata 
(the principle of motion, the principle of rest, space and time), 25 the 
formless sub-categorics of Ajiva , the main thesis of Jaina metaphysics 
becomes even more evident. 26 

Before proceeding further it should be stressed that the idea of 
manifoldness ( anekdnla ) can be derived from the idea of the many 
( anekata ) in so far as the many reals together would account for the 
complex nature of their relationship, even considered merely from the 
point of view of the number of reals and the corresponding multiplicity 
of relations into which the Reals enter. Visualising each one of the Reals 
as possessing a number of aspects either in terms of the attributes they 
have or in terms of the modal changes they undergo, or in terms of both 
attributes and modes they are ‘endowed with’, would strengthen rather 
than weaken the idea of manifoldness. The basic idea of many has thus 
been understood here in terms of the number of categories and sub- 
categories accepted by a system under consideration. Jainism itself not 
being an exception. 

This is a clear pointer to the inevitable emergence of many schools 
of philosophy with the implication that to the extent that they all (the 
schools) have a common reference-point, they all represent several 
attempts at unravelling the complex significance of the underlying 
concept of Reality, the focal point of their analyses. This is not to deny 
the obvious, viz. that there are points of divergence between them but 
rather to affirm that there are points of overlap , these latter relating to 
Reality providing the subject-matter for the various perspectives them¬ 
selves. 

We have thus noted that despite the importance accorded to the 
manifoldness-aspect ( anekania ) of Reality, the manyness-aspcct 
(i anekata ) too deserves serious consideration while gauging the sig¬ 
nificance of Anekantavada for understanding the Jaina concept of phi- 
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iosophy. The cautious note we strike here is that in view of the centre 
-of-stage status usually given to the complex nature of Reality, the other 
idea, viz. that of divergent viewpoints emerging, is likely to be pushed to 
the background and consequently made to lose the foundational sig¬ 
nificance it actually possesses. 

It seems to me therefore that the innate significance of the many- 
ness-idea needs to be specifically highlighted. My argument here is that 
the Jaina tradition does this by formulating the doctrine of Nayavada 
(philosophy of perspectives). The importance of this doctrine has no 
doubt been acknowledged by some scholars by considering Anekan- 
tavdda and Syadvada as its two wings . 27 All the same, by reiterating the 
need for considering it not as an autonomous theory but as one which is 
of central importance, it is hoped that the deeper implications of 
Anekantavdda itself for a concept of philosophy can be brought to the 
fore. 

Nayavada or Philosophy of Standpoints ’ 

The doctrine of Nayavada may thus be looked upon as providing 
the framework for evolving a philosophy of philosophy (rpeia philo¬ 
sophy). This can be understood best by considering the idea Of perspec¬ 
tives. A nay a represents a point of view from which the nature of a thing 
is attempted to be comprehended. Since in regard to anything, many 
aspects can be visualised, the standpoints from which they are com¬ 
prehended may also be deemed to be many. In this sense, the need to 
concede the existence of many standpoints and more importantly, their 
worthwhileness in revealing the nature of the thing under observation 
may both be reiterated. 

The case cannot be different when the subject-matter of study is 
Reality. The variegated nature of Reality requires many different view¬ 
points from which it is analysed and understood. The many viewpoints 
here envisaged may even be considered infinite in number, - whether we 
deem the complex nature of Reality as possessed of an infinite number 
of qualities or enumerate the points of view that emerge when in¬ 
numerable minds are at work to comprehend its multifaceted nature. In 
this sense, an infinite number of nayas may be thought of to be a distinct 
possibility. But the Jaina philosophers have indicated the situation of 
‘multiple possibilities’ by mentioning more specifically, seven nayas. 

What is interesting here is that these nayas enumerated are seen to 
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comprehensively cover all the major metaphysical problems raised -by 
philosophers the world over. If the various schools of Indian philosophy are 
envisaged as offering a comprehensive coverage of these major problems of 
metaphysics, and if the Jaina philosophers are seen as reacting critically to 
these various schools, it would appear that in and through their Nayavada 
they have indicated the need for criticism in philosophy. 

The import of such a theory is explicitly stated by one of the Jaina 
philosophers when he observes: 

All the standpoints Anayas') arc valid from their respec¬ 
tive angles - but if they arc taken to be refutations, each 
of the other, they are wrong. But one who has com¬ 
prehended the ‘non-one-sided’ nature of reality never 
considers a particular view absolutely wrong. 2 

Absolute refutations as much as absolute affirmations are unaccep¬ 
table and hence are criticised. This idea emerges clearly from the fact that 
the focus of concern is shifted from the traditional seven-fold nayas to 
the basic division into the dravyasiikanaya (The Substance point of view) 
and ihc paryayastikanaya (The Modal Viewpoint). This is also in keeping 
with the dominant trend of thought in Jainism, viz. defining Reality as 
possessed of origination, destruction and permanence. 29 Such a definition 
of Reality from the Jaina side can well be seen as its critical response to 
the Brahmanical as well as the Buddhistic views. As against the Brah- 
manic portrayal of Reality as never-changing and as against the anti-thesis 
propogated by the Buddhists, viz. that Reality is ever- changing, the Jaina 
philosophers maintained that Reality is not merely permanent but it is 
equally well ever-changing, in this connection a Jaina scholar observes: 
It was an old Jaina poisition that dharma, adharma. 
akara, souls and atoms rue so many permanent substan¬ 
ces but it was always conceded Lhat all these substances 
possess properties that might come and go. (As for the 
composite physical substances, the position was that 
their constituent atoms arc permanent even if they 
themselves must originate and perish.) It was in this 
background lhat one had to understand the... contention 
that an atom, a soul (and) a naraku was permanent from 
the standpoint of dravya and transient from that of 
paryaya or hhctva 30 

The dravyanaya and paryayanaya were indicated earlier on in our 
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discussion of Substance as representing ihe ideas of Being and Becoming. 
The critical reaction of the Jaina philosophers was not against the two 
ideas as such but rather against the two ideas being maintained exclusive¬ 
ly, i.e. by excluding the ‘other’ idea. The indication clearly is that if a 
point of view (whether it is that of Being or that of Becoming) is proposed 
as the only valid one as against the claim of validity put forward by an 
opposed theory, it was not acceptable to the Jaina thinkers. Explaining 
the rationale of the Jaina theory of standpoints discernible hero, S.N. 
Dasgupta writes: 

In framing judgments about things, there are two ways 
open to us. Firstly we may notice the manifold qualities 
and characteristics of anything but view them as unified 
in the thing; thus when we say “this is a book” we do 
not look at its characteristic qualities as being different 
from it, but rather the qualities or characteristics arc 
perceived as having no separate existence from the 
thing. Secondly we may notice the qualities separately 
and regard the thing as a mere non-existent fiction (cf. 
the Buddhist view); thus 1 inay speak of the different 
qualities of the book separately and hold that the 
qualities of the things are alone perceptible and the 
book apart from these cannot be found. These two 
points of view arc respectively called dravyanaya and 
parydyanaya?^ 

For our purposes it is important to note that this broad division of 
nayas, not to speak of the seven nayas subsumed under them, is of very 
ancient origin in the Jaina tradition; as such, the ‘Standpoint Doctrine’ 
may well be considered to suggest the considered Jaina view that critical 
analyses (of extreme positions) arc vitally required in philosophy. 

This is clear when the purport of the various nayas is analysed. What 
is significant here is that the need for criticism in philosophy suggested 
by the Jaina philosophers through Nayavada is equally indicative of the 
prime importance that should be accorded to major problems of meta¬ 
physics; for, the critical assessments of different systems of philosophy 
identifiable in the different nayas and indicated below, arc aimed at 
pointing to the major flaws in their basic metaphysical positions. 

A ’a'tgamanaya (Universal-Particular Standpoint) 32 

The metaphysical problem raised here is the issue of Universals 
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and Particulars. Notwithstanding the fact that die terms 'Universal’ and 
‘Particular’ are defined differently by philosophers of different per¬ 
suasions and, despite the distinction which can be drawn between 
philosophers’ views on these (on the basis of their epistemological 
positions), it cannot be gainsaid that there is an area of agreement 
between them on the iundamenials. For instance, the particular is 
understood as a ‘specific instance’, and the Universal, as something 
which characterises a number of ‘specific particulars . One of the burning 
problems in this area is regarding the nature of the relation between 
them, - more specifically finding out whether they could be distinguished 
from each other. 

From the fact that when «i complete description of an object (a 
‘particular’) is attempted, the presence of a characteristic belonging to 
other objects (other ‘particulars’ of its kind) cannot but be conceded and 
the ‘presence’ of an ‘universal’ in it can thus be acknowledged, it may 
be surmised that the object, in some sense, incorporates within itself, both 
the universal and the particular. Though they may be distinguished for 
thought (i.e. for analytical purposes), they arc, in reality, not distinct. - 

Among the schools of Indian philosophy, the Nyaya-Vaiie§ika 
system is especially known for the distinction it draws between categories 
among which the universal ( samanya) and particular (visefa) are in¬ 
cluded. According to the Jaina philosophers, the Nyaya-Vaise§ika phi¬ 
losophers commit a fallacy called naigamabhdsa since they maintain an 
absolute distinction ( atyantabhirmatva ) between the various categories 
they propose. The fallacy arises because the distinction is asserted 
absolutely. 

The Jaina position is that though the distinction can be drawn, it is 
only relative. Even the non-distinction which is asserted, is not absolute. 
In this connection the Jaina definition of naya as a particular opinion 
(abhipraya or abhimata ) or a viewpoint ( apekya ) - a viewpoint which 
does not rule out other different viewpoints and is, thereby expressive of 
a partial truth ( vastvamsagrahi ) about an object (vastu) - as entertained 
by a knowing agent (jhatrf^ is well worth remembering. 

The upshot of the critical approach of the Jaina philosophers is that 
when one viewpoint (either of the universal or of the particular) is taken 
and the other (be it the particular or the universal) is set aside as irrelevant. 
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a distorted picture of Reality emerges. Hence is the need for considering 
various viewpoints in relation to rather than in contradistinction to, one 
another. 

Sahgrahanaya (The Class Point of View) '•A X- 

The distinction between the naya which has just been considered 
and the present one is not dear on the surface. But on a careful study, the 
analytical approach of Nayavada in general and the advance made in 
analysis by the naya under consideration in particular, comes to the fore. 

When reference is made to Naigamanaya, the focus is kept on the 
idea of an object (any object) as holding within it an integrated network 
of the universal and the particular, - for instance, of ‘trccncss’ (universal) 
and a specific tree (particular instance in which the universal finds 
expression). The Sahgrahanaya revolves round the concept of class- 
characteristic (the genus) rather than a particular kind (the species). 
Reference to ‘the tree’ rather than specifying it as a ‘mango tree’ or a 
‘neem tree’ represents the point of attention (required) in this naya. If 
‘that tree’ is used as a reference-point, - for instance, to indicate the 
‘locale’ an enquirer is not sure about - (to indicate that the house he is 
looking out for, is opposite ‘that tree’), the idea of ‘that tree’ is more 
relevant and contextually more meaningful than ‘that mango tree’ or ‘that 
neem tree’, and to that extent, it obliterates (though for a time only) the 
two latter ones. This is Sahgrahanaya pointed out as being concerned 
with the general or the class-charactcr. 

It is important to note that though the concern here is with the genus, 
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the species is not totally negated; for, though attention is paid on ‘that 
tree’ as a refcrcnce-poini, it is not denied that it is a ‘mango tree’ or 'neem 
tree’ or any other kind of tree (as the case may be) inasmuch as ‘that tree’ 
must be one of the kind. 

The fallacy which is likely to be committed here may welt be 
visualised. It occurs when undue emphasis is laid on the class-charac¬ 
teristic, - taking no account of the species which falls under the genus. 
This is referred to as sahgrahabhasa or the ‘fallacy of class* by the Jaina 
philosophers. 

The Saiikhya school and the Advaita-Vedanta school arc criticised 
by the Jaina philosophers as committing this fallacy. The former is taken 
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to task for maintaining that only Substance exists^ The implication here 
seems to be that to the extent that Prakrti (as one of the two main 
principles accepted by Sankhya) is considered unmodified , extreme 
stress is laid on the ‘one’ rather than on the ‘many’, - on the genus rather 
than on the species. The charge against the latter is that in pronouncing 
everything as Sat (Existent), the asat (non-existent) aspect of Reality is 
completely overlooked. The Jaina view is that the proposition Every¬ 
thing is sat ,yi is intelligible only if the asnr-aspect is temporarily shut 
out, i.e. only when its being a necessary complement of sat is not 
permanently ignored. The criticism against the Sankhya and the Advaita 
schools is, in effect, a pica for considering class not as something opposed 
to or as something other than its constituent members. The class and its 
members should be understood in terms of each other. 

Vyavaharanaya (The Empirical Standpoint) 

When the term ‘empirical’ is mentioned, it is at once identified as 
being concerned with immediate experience, especially sensory ex¬ 
perience. The more specific nature of this naya is especially evident when 
we recount the distinct feature of the previous naya as the ‘general’. 

The Class Point of View is more abstract in contradistinction to the 
empirical inasmuch as it is arrived at only as a result of abstracting a 
common quality (an universal characteristic) shared by a number of 
tangible, concrete objects given to us in our empirical experience. An 
analysis of what is empirically experienced and the need felt to ‘go 
beyond’ what is actually presented to the sense-organs result in identify¬ 
ing the class-characteristics. In this sense it may also be referred to as 
meta-physical since passing beyond the physical-actual is involved in 
arriving at the Class point of view. 

The Vyavaharanaya is thus limited in scope since by definition it 
is not concerned with anything other than the ‘actually given . Empirical 
experience, as resulting from the response of the sense-organs to stimuli 
presented to them from the world immediately outside the experiencer 
cannot but have a narrow sphere of reference. But as a naya, this point 
of view does not assert that there is no need to go beyond sensory 
experience. All that is implied here is that dwelling on the given (sensory 
experiences) is a viewpoint which can and in fact, is oftentimes adopted, 
with its own advantages not the least of which is that it helps the process 
of inductively arriving at a common core. As such, ruling out the Class 
idea which is not given in sense-experience is not suggested at all. 
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Obviously therefore the Jaina philosophers were critical of the 
attitude of acquescing in what is given in sense-perception, in stubbornly 
refusing to concede that perception cannot be the only source of reliable 
knowledge regarding Reality. Though the reliability of sense-experience 
is not totally rejected, the outright rejection of the possibility of going 
beyond the given is unacceptable to it. Among the Indian schools of 
philosophy, the Carv'aka materialist philosophers are criticised by the 
Jaina philosophers as being totally committed to the empirical standpoint. 
This is responsible for their commiting the fallacy of vyavaharanaya- 
bhdsa? % Relying exclusively on empirical experience is considered 
fallacious since it shuts out totally the metaphysical Class point of view. 

With the consideration of the above naya we have dealt with all the 
nay as collectively known as dravyanayas or the viewpoints which are 
concerned with the enduring aspect of Substance or Reality. The remain¬ 
ing four, the parydyanayas , arc concerned with the changing aspects of 
Reality. The first one of them alone needs to be considered here since it 
is more directly concerned with the metaphysical problem of change. This 
is Pjusuiranaya, the viewpoint of momentariness. 

The need to concede the significance of the moment can hardly be 
denied. Arid the Jaina philosophers do not commit the mistake. They are 
rather wary of those like the Buddhists 39 who extol the significance of 
the moment and have built a whole philosophy of momentariness 
(kfai}ikavada) around it. 

That the idea of change is as undeniable as the idea of persistence, 
has been a cardinal principle in Jaina metaphysics as we have been 
pointing out in some other contexts in this study. Doing metaphysics then 
cannot afford to shut out either of the aspects. While dwelling on the 
aspect of change may be an antedote to denying change altogether and 
focusing on the persistence-aspect of Reality may be deemed as counter¬ 
balancing the tendency to affirm the significance of change as an 
exclusive characteristic of Reality, relying on one of them and totally 
excluding the other is critically viewed by the Jaina philosophers. 

Pjusulranaya is intended to acknowledge the value of the standpoint 
of momemariness as one of the viewpoints which might help us under¬ 
stand Reality. This idea of change is not explicable unless the moments 
that constitute it are accepted as real. But this is to argue that the various 
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moments put together would constitute Reality. What is meant is that the 
chain of continuity running through and relating the moments rather than 
moments qua moments, constitute Reality. The acceptance of the sig¬ 
nificance of moments does not (rather, should not) entail a denial of the 
idea of persistence as such. It rather means that considering moments is 
helpful in understanding continuity and persistence. 

The Buddhists have, according to this line of thinking, overshot the 
mark by denying the value of standpoints other than that of moments: 
And to this extent, such a stand is to be regarded as one-sided and hence 
is not to be accepted absolutely. Relative acceptance of its claims rather 
than an absolute rejection of its counter-claims, is all that the Jaina 
philosophers could grant while reacting critically to such a view of 
momentariness. It is worth reiterating here that the Jaina philosophers 
adopted the same approach to other one-sided viewpoints, i.e. critically 
assessed the aspects (of those views) which could be accepted. 

This brings us to a concluding observation regarding the Jaina 
philosophy of criticism in general and the significance of Anekantavada 
in particular. If critical reflection is considered an important aspect of 
philosophising in the Jaina tradition, as the brief survey of the various 
nayas has revealed, criticism is deemed necessary to be a “functional 
corrective” of the attitude of philosophers who have resorted to taking 
extreme positions and vehemently arguing that the positions taken rule 
out all other alternative standpoints. 

The critical attitude taken by the Jaina philosophers against other 
schools of Indian philosophy in this regard and, by implication, - their 
advocating the need to scrutinise carefully the extremist viewpoints taken 
in philosophy - may then be described aptly as espousing a non-one-sided 
approach to problems in philosophy. Anekantavada may be understood 
as standing for not (na) a one-sided ( ekania ) argument (yada). It seems 
to say ‘No’ ( na ) to one-sided views ( ckaniavadas ). It may be interpreted 
as countering one-sided arguments. 

But the expression ‘countering onc-sidcd arguments’ and the point 
intended to be made have to be carefully understood. The countering of 
One-sided arguments suggested by Anekantavada is not in the spirit of 
putting them down in order to advance a counter-argument. Anekantavada 
which stands for an acceptance of aspects of many ( aneka) views is not 
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to be considered as an exact opposite of views which stand for specific, 
one-sided (ekanta) perspectives, as Matilal has noted. 40 For, the spirit of 
the doctrine requires that a one-sided view is not rejected totally but 
accepted partially with a view to synthesising it with other views. 

In this sense it might be suggested that Anekantavada, as a critical 
method in philosophy, is ultimately concerned with arriving at a com¬ 
prehensive picture of Reality, first by a process of analysis and then by 
a process of synthesis. The process of analysis has just been explicated 
by a consideration of Nayavada and the process of synthesis is yet to be 
considered. We shall take this up in the next chapter. 
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PHILOSOPHY AS CRITICISM - II JrV 


Before delineating further the idea of Jainism as metaphilosophy it 
is necessary to explicate further the significance of the critical method 
espoused by Jaina philosophers. The suggestion in the last chapter was 
that the need to adopt a critical method in philosophy was indicated in 
the Jaina tradition through two theories. Anekdntavdda and Syadvdda. 
Our endeavour in considering the first of these in some detail immediately 
as a follow-up of the suggestion was to indicate that the analytical 
procedure provides the critical method with a direction and a purpose. In 
the concluding part of that discussion it emerged that the critical method 
equally well required a complementary procedure of synthesis - this for 
reaching the destination by following the direction, i.c. for achieving the 
aim postulated for philosophy. 

I want to spell out at this point that the idea of criticism espoused 
in Jainism is to be understood as constructive-positive rather than as 
destructive-negative. By the former expression is meant a creative ap¬ 
proach to philosophy in which ihc value of the contribution of various 
schools is recognised and appreciated. Conversely the latter expression 
points to the attitude of putting down rival claims on the assumption that 
they do not promote the cause of philosophy. The Jaina philosophers’ 
disapproving this approach would signify thai criticisms of rival points 
of view ought not to be undertaker, for their own sake. Criticisms arc not 
to be considered as ends-in-themselves but only as means. 

It might be added here that the danger inherent in looking upon the 
critical method in philosophy as solely being concerned with exposing 
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the defects of various alternative positions consists in the fact that 
developing a sceptical attitude is a distinct possibility. As against this, 
viewing the critical approach as merely a means carries with it the 
advantage of considering the function of criticism as highlighting the 
limitalions of theories proposed in philosophy. Spotlighting the limita¬ 
tions presupposes that the theories under criticism have their own value, 
however limited they may be. Not condemning rival theories as totally 
worthless is tantamount to considering them significant in some respect. 

We are now in a position to argue that a constructive-critical 
approach resutts by adopting the positive rather than a negative attitude 
to sister-systems and rival philosophers. Such an approach to other 
systems and schools of thought which scrupulously avoids destructive 
criticism and carefully nurtures creativity, incorporates within itself both 
the processes of analysis md synthesis as components which complement 
one another. 

While analysis is mainly aimed at isolating and separating divergent 
strains of thought which are found together as related, synthesis is 
concerned chiefly with finding a meaningful whole in the situation of 
rclaicdncss of different elements, ideas, parts or aspects. Synthesis 
signifies something more difficult to achieve than reconciliation. For, the 
latter is aimed at merely removing conflicts between opposites whereas 
the former points to a ‘new creation’ - creating something new out of 
different things, ideas, etc. which need not necessarily be opposites of 
each other. Obviously therefore reconciliation by itself need not always 
pave the way to a synthesis just as attempts at arriving at a synthesis need 
not presuppose opposition and confrontation. Such a distinction need not 
preclude areas of overlap either. And it is because of this that the idea of 
synthesis can be understood belter by considering the idea of recon¬ 
ciliation. 

Reconciliation is sought after when the inquirer is faced with two 
opposite theories (S is P and S is not-P) regarding an issue (free-will, 
knowledge, existence of God, eic.). The attempt at reconciliation has been 
made in the history of philosophy in six different ways: 1 

I. By accepting one of the opposite theories as true and rejecting 
the other as false. (S is P; S is not not-P.) This type of reconciliation is 
quite common; it is resorted to frequently. It seems to be a natural tendency 
even among philosophers to resort to this method of reconciliation. 
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2 By partial acceptance and partial rejection of both theories. 
(Some S is P and Some S is not-P) An example from Descartes is: 
“Knowledge of external objects is due to sensation but knowledge of the 
Infinite is not so.” An illustration from the Vai&sika system is: “Change 
is real in regard to relations among ultimate elements but it is not so in 
respect of the elements themselves.” 

3 By accepting both the theories through a recognition of the 
complementary type of relationship between certain important aspects of 
them. (Every S is both P and Not-P in different but inseparable respects.) 
Kant’s attempting to reconcile the claims of empiricism and Rationalism 
is a typical instance of this type of reconciliation; the role of the sense- 
organs in receiving sensations and the role of the mind in organising and 
interpreting them are both considered necessary, as useful complements 
in explaining the origin of knowledge. Reconciling the claims of deter¬ 
minism and freedom by pointing to the act of will as determined by the 
self and not by factors external to oneself is another instance. 

4 By rejecting both (S is neither P nor not-P) on the count that the 
theories rest on a common wrong presupposition, the corrected version is 
proposed as a new theory. Henry Bergson’s rejecting the theories of 
mechanism as well as finalism by the setting aside presupposition of 
predetermination and proposing the theory of creative evolution in their 
place illustrates this type of reconciliation. 

5 By rejecting the underlying problem itself either as illegitimate 
(as Kant does in respect of questions tike “Is the thing-in-itself one or 
many?”) or as meaningless (as logical positivists do regarding metaphysi¬ 
cal questions in general) or as undecidable (as the Buddha does in regard 
to questions like “Is the world eternal?”) or as self-contradictory (as 
Sankara does regarding the question “Do 1 exist?”). 

6 And lastly, by conceding the limitations of the rational faculty 
in man and admitting the superiority of intuitive experience. Reconciling 
the claims of reason and intuition by relegating the former to the empirical 
realm and considering the latter to be ultimately effective in reaching the 
transcccndental level is frequently witnessed in western as well as eastern 
philosophy. In the- West Bradley’s replacing the sphere of Appearance by 
resorting to immediate pure experience is a good instance. The ideas of 
Sunya and Atman resulting from the dialectical arguments of Nfcg&rjuna 
and Sriharsa are illustrations of this way of reconciliation from the side 
of eastern philosophy. 
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It is obvious how only two of the above are capable of enabling the 
inquirer to arrive at a synthesis, viz, the second and the third. It is only 
in them that some elements of the conflicting theories arc retained and if 
carefully handled, both the ways of reconciliation can be made to result 
in the emergence of something new. And the focus of the Jaina philo¬ 
sophers was precisely on these two ways of ‘reconciling’ the claims and 
counter-claims of divergent systems of philosophy. The reason for this 
type of approach to the problem of reconciliation (which has actually led 
to the process of synthesis) is worthwhile analysing here. 

Needless to say, we should not visualise the Jaina philosophers as 
having been concerned with the problem of choosing one or more of the 
various methods of reconciliation. References to the divergent ways in 
which solutions to problems of philosophy have been attempted represent 
our reviewing methods employed by philosophers whenever necessary. 
We consider such a philosophical stock-taking useful in the context of 
our analysis of the Jaina approach to problems. Hence the type of 
synthesis the Jaina philosophers airtied at is not to be construed as having 
resulted from their deliberately “wanting to create something new” from 
out of the various theories prevalent then but rather as a natural sequel 
to their attempting to indicate the manifold nature of Reality. That is, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Jaina philosophers were appreciative of 
the need for analysis, they were equally well aware of the limitations of, 
considering analysis as an autonomous procedure in philosophy. The 
logical implication of such an approach to analysis was that it needed to 
be followed by a process of synthesis which would put together (not 
mechanically but in the organic sense of finding the rightful and recipro¬ 
cal relationships between parts) the results of analysis. The Jaina philo¬ 
sophers’ conceding the positive contributions of the various systems of 
philosophy was thus a result of their considering them significant in the 
effort at understanding Reality. 

The different types of emphasis found in the Nayavada which was 
analysed in the last chapter and the Syddvdda which is to be studied in 
the present chapter now becomes evident. Having already noted 2 that 
they are two different but closely related aspects of Anekantavada it now 
emerges that while the former lays its emphasis on analysis, the latter 
stresses the significance of synthesis. 

The close-knit relationship between analysis and synthesis is 
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presupposed in the doctrine of rtaya (Nayavada ) itself, no doubt since it 
highlights the need for considering the significance of other standpoints 
even when one standpoint is espoused. It is worth reiterating that fallacies 
{nayabhasas) arise when the need to consider ‘other views’ is ignored. 3 
But the doctrine of Syat (Syadvada or Maybcism), by pointing to the need 
for considering the various viewpoints as together contributing to our 
knowledge of Reality, clearly indicates that the process of understanding 
becomes complete only when the various views are considered in relation 
to one another. Far from reading contradictory doctrines into the diver¬ 
gent viewpoints, the Jaina thinkers have, in their Syadvada, attempted to 
indicate that if carefully considered, the conflicts between divergent 
doctrines would be seen to be seeming rather than real. Since they are 
not inherently irreconcilable, the process of reconciliation suggested is 
not an artificially contrived one but is one that the diverse viewpoints 
themselves warrant. 

The first step in indicating reconcilability is to suggest that extreme 
caution is to be observed in presenting viewpoints. This caution is to be 
observed particularly while formulating propositions to indicate different 
approaches to the nature of Reality. This seems to be the implication of 
a Jaina monk being required to take care of his speech. 4 He is prohibited 
against indulging in categorical assertions or negations. 5 A wise man 
should not mock at others, nor should he espouse his views without 
qualifying them. 6 He should explain, with the help of vibhajya-vada and 
using conditional expressions. 7 Since ihc suggestion here is using non- 
categorical, qualified statements, the non-absolutist approach of the Jaina 
philosophers is clear. It is significant that the Jaina theory of Anekdnta 
itself has been referred to as a non-absolutist theory of Reality as has been 
noted earlier. 8 It also needs to be noted here that in the method of 
seven-fold predication ( saptabharlgtnaya ), 9 absolute affirmation as well 
as categorical denial of statements concerning Reality are carefully 
avoided. The implications of both for a constructive-critical method in 
philosophy pleaded for by Jaina philosophers also deserve notice. 

The Vibhajya method has been noted by researchers in Jainology 10 
as one which was used both by the Buddha and Mahavlra to tackle 
difficult metaphysical problems but in different ways and corresponding¬ 
ly with different effects, - these relating to the ways in which conflicts 
between opposite viewpoints could be resolved. 
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Interested as we are in the Jaina approach which was greatly 
inflenced by Mahavlra’s using the vibhajya method to espouse the theory 
of non-Absolutism, it is worth noting that it essentially involved the 
position that if there are different doctrines, there must be reasons for 
their diverse perspectives. It is the duty of a thinker to find out (he sources 
of these doctrines. 11 The thinker should not be prejudiced by preconcep¬ 
tions but be always prepared to keep an open mind which would attempt 
to understand the reasons for the differences of opinion and conflicts of 
viewpoints. By adopting such a method, even doctrines which are 
generally considered to be totally opposed to one another and theories 
regarded as ‘irreconcilable’ and problems deemed irresoluble could be 
shown to be reconcilable, after all. 

It would thus be seen that Mahavira was pleading lor a radical 
change of attitude in regard to absolutistic notions on the count that our 
thoughts are relative and correspondingly too, our verbal expressions, - 
our articulations of thoughts in the form of propositions. This line of 
thinking was responsible for the view that Reality in its fullness cannot 
be grasped by relative thought and described completely by any proposi¬ 
tion. The metho of doing philosophy can thus be seen here to be the 
concern of Mahavira. The expression "doing philosophy” is here to be 
uderstood 12 as indicating the way of approach to divergent theories 
proposed by different systems of philosophy. 

It is indeed contextually significant to digress a little to take account 
of what is happening in the philosophic scene even today, for that would 
help us understand the Jaina concept of philosophy as criticism better. 
Today one of the important things that a philosopher does is to review 
critically other theories prevalent or even those which were proposed in 
the past (either in the immediate past or even in the remote past); this is 
the well-acknowledged, popularly accepted, method of recording a 
philosopher’s reactions to other theories. The reactions are by way of 
accepting them and finding in them support for one’s own views, if the 
thinkers reviewed belonged to the “same school" as the reviewer. The 
‘reviews’ might result in rejecting positions or finding flaws in the 
arguments if the philosophers under review 13 belonged to a “different 
school” (quite often, to an ‘opposed school of thought’). 

Indeed it is not an exaggeration to state that wherever philosophies 
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have emerged, wherever systems of philosophy have flourished, wherever 
philosophical problems have been subjected to continuing discussions, we 
find philosophers grouping themselves into different schools. Affiliation to 
the divergent schools have invariably also meant owing allegiance to them. 
Commitments to certain basic tenets have resulted in virulent criticisms as 
well as strong condemnations of those schools, thinkers or proponents who 
have no such commitments. Accepting certain fundamental positions has 
had the effect of defending them against criticisms and also of looking out 
for loop-holes in the critics’ positions. 

Division of philosophers in the sense indicated has had a divisive 
effect inasmuch as their work has not been considered to have been 
conducive to the development of a coherent structure of thought but as 
having contributed, - though imperceptibly, to the emergence of sharply 
divided points of view. By the very nature of the stance they have all 
taken from the commencement of their inquiries, the prospects of 
‘reconciliation’ not to speak of ‘synthesis’ seem t have been bleak. The 
hopelessness of the situation is that possibilities of different schools 
working in harmony and for a common purpose (of pursuing the aim of 
philosophy) seem to get ruled out altogether, thanks to the enthusiasm 
with which specific standpoints are taken and the vehemence with which 
they are defended. 

Such developments in the philosophic scene have been time and 
again subjected to critical reviews and these have led to meia-philosophi- 
cal trends explicitly coming out with statements in regard to the way 
philosophies and philosophers should proceed or indicate, by implication, 
the pitfalls to be avoided by leaders of thought. 

The spirit of the vibhajya method adopted by Mahavira is now easy 
to discern. Mahavira seems to point out that a dispassionate observation 
and a careful analysis of the so-called opposed schools of thought would 
indicate that if many points of view have been taken, if emphases have 
been laid on come ideas as against others, development of diverse 
perspectives could not be helped. Rather than analysing the situation as 
holding within it no potential for reconciliation and portending inter¬ 
minable controversies and polemics, Mahavira seems to have assessed 
the situation as quite promising. He seems to have found scope for 
viewing them all as together contributing to the enrichment of our 
knowledge of Reality. 
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It seems to me that such an approach discernible in Mahavlra’s 
Vibhajya method is a clear reflection of the basic Indian view that 
attachment (raga) and aversion ( dvesa ) both hamper the development of 
a philosophic view of life which, in the ultimate analysis, entails an 
open-minded approach. The development of such an approach would 
have a transforming influence on life and would reflect itself in every 
endeavour, not the least of which is considering Lhc merits and demerits 
of various schools of thought. This point needs specific mention here 
since we are primarily interested in getting at the rationale behind 
Mahavlra’s method of constructive criticism as necessary and valuable. 

The Vibhajya method would then involve, as Matilal suggests' 4 the 
processes of analysing a question and its various presuppositions as also 
distinguishing between possible interpretations (and the term vibhaga is 
highly suggestive of these ideas); it signifies further the method of 
breaking up the whole ( vibhajya ) into its component parts. 

The Jaina view that the various systems of philosophy are nothing 
but different approaches to Reality can then be seen as resulting from the 
recognition of the need for analysis. But since analysis as conceived here 
is with a view to understanding the whole, i.e. since analysis is not 
considered valuable in itself but as only one aspect of doing philosophy, 
the need for synthesis immediately suggests itself. The significance of 
synthesising the various views laid bare by a process of analysis also 
comes tothe fore. It is also suggestive of the idea that analysis without 
synthesis is as meaningless as considering synthesis as all-important by 
ignoring the role of analysis altogether. 

In the Jaina tradition, the need for an analytical-synthetic approach 
to Reality has been explicated in the theory of manifoldness of Reality 
(Anekantavada) the details of which were outlined and interpreted in 
Chapter 3 of the present study. It was suggested then that Nayavada and 
Syadvada stand respectively for the procedures of analysis and synthesis. 
The philosophy of criticism found incorporated in these sub-doctrines 
was highlighted to argue for the meiapbilosophical significance of the 
parent-doctrine, Anekantavada. The sub-doctrine of Nayavada was 
analysed, towards the concluding part of that chapter to explicate the idea 
of anaylsis as criticism. Before delineating the dctials of the other 
offshoot, Syadvada in the concluding part of the present chapter, it is 
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necessary lo indicate how the philosophy of criticism takes a slightly 
different form in it. 

What needs to be brought out in regard to Syadvada is the idea of 
synthesis as criticism. The subtlety of this idea of criticism needs to be 
reiterated to indicate that Syadvada complements Nayavada by bringing 
lo the fore the necessity to bring together various analytical perspectives 
derived through Nayavada. 

Starting with the idea that analysis and synthesis represent but two 
complementary aspects of philosophising, the argument could be ad¬ 
vanced further by slating that (i) the procedure of synthesis completes the 
work of analysis and hence (ii) the idea of synthesis, despite the fact that 
it is taken up for consideration as ‘another aspect’, should not be 
considered distinct. In the overall treatment of philosophy as criticism, 
Syadvadaczn be visualised only ascriiieism aimed at synthesising several 
one-sided doctrines. 

Focusing our attention on (i) referred to above : Syadvada em¬ 
phasises positively the need for accepting the truth-claims of ‘rival 
theories’ with the method of conditional predication. Conditional accep¬ 
tance of various theories signifies that they all have to be accepted, but 
not in the form of categorical formulations with which they have been 
presented. The critical method adopted in Syadvada then is by accepting 
the contributions of different schools of thought even while rejecting their 
simple, categorical assertions or denial. 15 Such an adoption of the critical 
method is to be contrasted with the one involved in Nayavada where the 
presentation of one-sided doctrines is first rejected and then they are all 
accepted as forming part of a ‘confluence of perspectives’, i.e. as 
non-one-sided presentations. 

It is easy to see how the point made in (ii) above follows as a 
necessary corollary. Synthesising different points of view is not possible 
unless the latter are considered only as aspects of a totality. As long as 
the different perspectives are considered as independent viewpoints 
which claim validity for themselves as against other perspectives, no 
meaningful synthesis can result. Bui the moment they are recognised as 
points of view which have been proposed from different angles and hence 
as valid only from the respectives spheres of vision, synthesis as a distinct 
possibility emerges. This is because the function of synthesis as consisting 
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in bringing together the different aspects of a discussion is facilitated by 
each view bringing in its own contribution from its own angle. 

The idea of criticism espoused by the Jaina tradition in Syadvada 
then may be understood as being born out of the observation that 
divergent schools of thought proceed on the uncriticiai assumption that 
there is absolutely nothing in the 'other schools’ which deserved 
consideration. In view of this it is not surprising that they arc highly 
critical of each other and indulge in polemics, —throwing away valuable 
viewpoints and writing off whole schools of philosophy. It looks as if 
schools of philosophy have inadvertently taken on themselves mainly 
two functions, viz. formulating certain propositions concerning Reality 
and coming out with tirades against others which offer alternative points 
of view. 

Metaphilosophical considerations weighing with Jainism perhaps 
resulted in asking the more fundamental question as to why schools of 
philosophy should vary so much in their visions of Reality and coming 
out with the answer that Reality being complex in its complexion and 
structure was responsible for the emergence of divergent, critical and 
uncompromising stances. Formulating simple, categorical propositions 
on the nature of Reality, as the various schools did, was hence 
unacceptable to Jainism. 

When the situation of mutually recriminatory viewpoints charac¬ 
terising philosophical speculation is analysed, three possibilities suggest 
themselves : 

(a) All viewpoints may be totally wrong; 

(b) Some viewpoints may be wrong and others, right; and 

(c) All viewpoints may be right. 

Jainism seems to have rejected the first alternative on the count 
that it would lead to agnosticism, and the second, on the ground that it 
was also a case of indulging in categorical assertions and denials. The 
third was acceptable for the reason that it made for the attitude of 
considering all viewpoints as worthwhile analysing. Obviously the 
viewpoints being but different perspectives which have been brought 
in, could not be unconditionally accepted. They could be accepted with 
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the important provision that the acceptance of the one did not necessarily 
entail the rejection of other views, simply because they were ‘other views’. 
And also because, ex hypothesi, they were made from divergent standooinls. 
In their Syadvdda theory llic Jainas devised a way of avoiding categorical 
references by qualifying every possible proposition with the expression 
'Syat' which means "May be”. The conditional acceptance accorded to 
various propositions deserves to be described as an attempt at synthesising 
various viewpoints taken and propositions arrived at, consequent on the 
adoption of the analytical procedure earlier on. 

Though the complexity of Reality is well indicated by formulat¬ 
ing seven propositions, 16 —all with the qualifying Syat particle, the 
Jaina philosophers, by referring to four factors, viz. substance 
(dravya), place (kxetra), lime (kala) and mode (parydya) seem to 
have indicated a many-pronged attack on the problem of unravelling 
the nature of Reality. 

A brief consideration of these would be helpful in understanding 
the idea both of the complexity of Reality and the idea of conditional 
lprcdieation. The idea of complexity is indicated by suggesting that for 
a complete description of Reality all the lour factors are to be referred 
to and the conditional predication idea is underlined by the insistence 
that the factor under consideration is only one among various alternatives 
to be considered. 

We shall take up the example (>r pot (ghata) to explain the four 
factors. The existence of the pot first and foremost connotes its being 
made of some substance,—whatever it may be—so that a positive 
statement derives its meaning only Irom the point of view of the 
substance of which the pot is actually made and from no other viewpoint. 
The description, "The pot is made of mud" would be meaningful only 
if the substance used is mud, not if it is made of any other substance,— 
copper, silver, gold, etc. 

Similarly the pot’s existence can be affirmed lrom the point of 
view of the place in which it exists and not when it is not in that place. 
Suppose the pot is kept on the table here. When the pot is here, on the 
table, it cannot be elsewhere when reference is made to the existence 
of the pot, in the context of the reference , not to its absence anywhere 
else. The non-existence of Lhe pot in other places may be implied, but 
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when its existence is asserted, the reference is to the place where it 
actually exists. Where it does not exist, this proposition becomes invalid. 
The meaningfulness of the proposition concerning the pot’s existence 
is thus contingent on its reference to its presence on the table. On the 
other hand, the validity of the proposition would be denied if the pot 
is pronounced as being present in a place where it is not. If I go to a 
place where the pot does not exist and say: "The pot exists here”, I 
might be accused of giving expression to a meaningless proposition, 
just as it would be an invalid statement if 1 now say" "The pot docs 
not exist here" eventhough the pot is present here. 

Likewise we may visualise the lime of existence of the pot. The 
pot exists now on the table. But suppose I inadvertently made it fall 
down and break to pieces. The pot no longer exists, i.e. the same 
pot which existed some lime back, has actually gone out of existence. 
Hence the proposition which asserts the existence of the pot now 
becomes meaningless. The mcaningfulncss and the meaninglessness 
of the proposition are derived respectively from its presence and 
absence at the time the proposition is given expression to. So the 
time at which the object exists is an important consideration for 
validating the proposition under discussion. The pot did not exist till 
the moment it was made. Nor docs it exist alter it is broken. The 
validity of the proposition asserting the pot’s existence correspond¬ 
ingly relates only to the period during which it really exists, not to 
the period before it came into existence nor to the period after it 
went out of existence. 

The last factor, the modal factor, may he explained thus. ‘Pot’, as 
a term of reference, points to the shape given to a lump of clay by the 
potter. Only a specific shape that the potter, with the dexterity of his 
hands, has given to the clay, deserves such a description, all other 
shapes deserving oter descriptions. If a pot’s shape is given, ‘existence’ 
refers to this specific mode, and hcncc the truih-value of the proposition 
is derived from this specific mode of existence of clay and not from 
that of any other. 

Now we are in a position to explain the significance of Lhe seven 
propositions (all with a qualifying clause, "May be") formulated as the 
Syddvada doctrine. 
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The seven propositions are seven modes of predication and these 

are : 

1 May be. Reality is (Sydt asti dravyani ) 

2 May be. Reality is not (Sydt nasti dravyani) 

3 May be. Reality is and is not (Sydt asti ca nasti ca dravyani) 

4 May be. Reality is indescribable (Sydt avaktavyam dravya m) 

5 May be, Reality is and is indescribable (Sydt asti ca avak- 
tavyam dravyani) 

6 May be. Reality is not and is indescribable (Sydt nasti ca avak¬ 
tavyam dravyani) 

7 May be. Reality is, is not and is indescribable (Sym asti ca nasti 
ca avakiavyant dravyani) 

In regard to the significance of this doctrine, S. Radhakrishan 
observes: 

It is the use in seven different ways of judgments which affirm 
and negate, severally and jointly, without self- contradiction, 
thus discriminating the several qualities of a thing. The dif¬ 
ficulty of predication is got over in the Jaina theory, since it 
holds that subject and predicate are identical from the point of 
view of substance and different from the point of view of 
modification. 17 

In our terms : the emphasis on the idea of synthesis laid in the 
Jaina theory of Syadvada is to be understood in terms of using 
affirmative as well as negative propositions to describe Reality 
without suggesting that from a synoptic point of view, affirmations 
and negations need not be considered contradictories. The affirmative 
ad negative forms can be deemed to lay contradictory claims only 
if they are categorically and unconditionally presented. Since the 
characteristic feature of presenting the ‘claims’ and ‘counter-claims’ 
in Jainism is by prefixing them with a "May be” ( Sydt ), it is obvious 
how the Jaina philosophers suggested a non-categorical, conditional 
formulation of the propositions. 

The implicit criticism of Jainism against schools of philosophy 
which have resorted to taking the ‘eilher-or method’ (cither affirming 
categorically or denying outright a viewpoint, as for instance, "Reality 
is ever-existing without changing" or "Reality is ever-changing without 
a semblance of identity") is that in the very process of afirmation (of one 
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point of view) there is an acL of denial (of other viewpoints). The 
corrective applied by Jainism is that by a conditional affirmation, the 
other viewpoint could also be accomodated not in a condescending 
manner but in a genuinely-felt, constructively thought-out positively- 
oriented, effort at comprehending the nature of Reality from many 
different perspectives which coalesce. This has resulted in prefixing the 
expression "May be” to the several propositions. 

It seems therefore that the qualifying prefix is suggestive of the Jaina 
view that even when one viewpoint is put forward, asserted or accepted, 
it shoutd not shut out the possibility of other views being put forward, 
other standpoints being asserted or other perspectives being conceded. 
The qualified statement ("May be, is", "May be, is not", etc.) brings to 
the fore, alternative possibilities; it suggests unequivocally thin other 
standpoints are possible. Furthermore, the qualified acceptance (or 
denial) which the prefix of "May be” indicates is neither absolutely false 
nor totally true. Though acceptance of the validity of the proposition is 
indicated, what is not suggested is its iota! validity, just as the xjeetisn- 
of the soundness of the proposition is only on the count that an uncondi¬ 
tional acceptance of validity might distort the nature of Reality. Dasgupta 
succinctly brings out the conditional affirmation aspect of the theory 
(explained above) thus : 

Infinite number of affirmations may be made of things 
from infinite points of view. Affirmations or judgments 
according to any naya or standpoint cannot therefore be 
absolute, for even contrary affirmations of the very ... 
same things may be held to be true from other points of 
view. The truth of each affirmation is thus only condi¬ 
tional, and inconceivable from the absolute point of 
view. To guarantee correctness therefore each affirma¬ 
tion should be preceded by the phrase sydt (may be). 

This will indicate that the affirmation is only relative, 
made somehow, from some point of view, and under 
some reservations and not in any sense absolute. There 
is no judgment which is absolutely true, and no judg¬ 
ment which is absolutely false. All judgments are true 
in some sense and false in another. 18 

Passing on to a speci fie consideration of the seven propositions then, 
the following points emerge: 
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1 The proposition "Reality is", is to be understood as indicating 
existence in so far as this statement derives its validity from the point of 
view of one of the four factors indicated above, viz substance, place, lime 
or mode. If the case of ‘pot* is used as an instance of Reality as do the 
Jaina philosophers, the proposition "The pot is” is indicative of the 
affirmation of a particular substance of which the pot is made, the 
presence (of the pot) at the place at which it exists, the existence (of the 
pot) at the time at which the proposition is given expression to or the 
particular mode in which the pot is found. The affirmation canndt be 
unconditional since it derives its meaning only from the perspective of 
one of the four factors which is under consideration and from no other. 
Wshen the universe of discourse is the substance of which the pot is made, 
the proposition "The pot is” signifies existence of clay-pot if it is made 
of clay. If not, the proposition loses its validity. 

2 The proposition "Reality, is not” is not to be understood as 
indicating non-existence simultaneously since what is denied by the 
proposition is, in terms of the example, the pot being made of a different 
substance, its absence in another place (where it is not), its non-existence 
at a different point of time (at which it has either not yet come into 
existence or it has already gone out of existence) and a different mode of 
existence altogether, other modes of existence being named differently, 
i.e. as something else than pot. 

The present proposition is not a contradictory of the first one since 
what is not denied here does not refer to the same factor which was 
asserted earlier on. The clay-pot’s existence is not simultaneously af¬ 
firmed and denied. What is denied is that the pot is made of a different 
substance. The implication is that if the pot is made of clay, any other 
affirmation that the pot is made of some other substance deserves to be 
negated. The present {proposition can also be interpreted along similar 
lines from the points of view of the other three factors, viz. place, time 
and mode. 

3 The proposition "Reality is and is not” is then to be understood as 
not affirming and denying,—in terms of the clay-pot example—that the 
pot is made and is not made of day at the same time. While the validity 
of the first part of this proposition is derived from the assertion that the 
pot is made of clay, the meaningfulness of the second part of the 
proposition stems from the denial of the fact that it is made of a different 
substance. 
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The present proposition may hence be regarded as advancing the 
arguments contained in propositions 1 and 2 in so far as the assertion that 
the pot is made of clay and denial, subsequently that it is not made of 
clay, are quite meaningful. While proposition 1 asserts that the pot is 
made of clay and proposition 2 denies that it is made of some other 
substance, proposition 3 explicitly points to the fact that a successive 
assertion (that the pot is made of clay) and denial (that the pot is not made 
of any other substance) impossible. In more concrete terms, the proposition 
is to be understood, in terms of our example, that the pot is made of clay 
and no other substance. 

4 The proposition “The pot is indescribable" points to the situation 
where a simultaneous assertion that the pot is made of clay and a denial 
that it is not made of any other substance is attempted. The situation is 
one of indcscribability or inexpressibiliLy. 

Logically it is impossible to describe meaningfully or express 
intelligibly the idea that the pot is made of clay and is not made of any 
other substance, at the same time. No doubt, the assertion that the pot is 
made of clay carries with it the implication that it is not made of any other 
substance. But it needs explication. A simultaneous explication of both 
ideas, if attempted, is found to be impossible. It is in this sense that the 
expression ‘indescribability’ is to be understood. 

Psychologically too it is impossible to conceive of the two ideas, 
viz. that the pot is made of clay and is not made of a different substance 
simultaneously. Perhaps it is because of this psychological limitation that 
a verbal expression of both the ideas tit one shot is not possible. 

Hence this proposition is not to be understood as signifying that no 
description of the pot is possible, since a successive description of the 
basic substance of which it is made and of the substance of which it is 
not made is still possible. As Datta and Chatterjec point out: 

under such circumstances when we are forced to predi¬ 
cate simultaneously, of any object, characters which are 
incompatible, being contrary or contradictory, our 
judgment, according to the Jainas, would be of the 
general form "Somehow S is indescribable." 

We might also maintain that the recognition of this form of judgment 
shows that Jaina logic does not violate the principle of contradiction and 
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that this is responsible for man’s inability to simultaneously predicate 
incompatible characters of any subject from the point of view of the same 
factor. 20 

The remaining three propositions result from successively 
combining each of the first three propositions with the fourth. This 
exercise seems to give us an exhaustive description of Reality, for 
Syadvada as emphasising the idea of synthesis is, by the very spirit 
of its method, not to leave the description incomplete—giving 
positive descriptions merely, making available negative descriptions 
alone or even by simultaneously describing Reality in positive as 
well as negative terms. It should also include the successive com¬ 
binations of such descriptions of the various attempts at comprehend¬ 
ing Reality. 

5 The proposition "Reality is and is indescribable" is obtained by 
combining propositions 1 and 4. In terms of our example, when the 
proposition "The pot is made of clay” and "The pot is indescribable" 
are combined, the idea reiterated is this. The first pan of the proposition 
points to the situation of describability of the substance of which the 
pot is made and the second part, to its indescribability when the 
substances of which the pot is and is not made are simultaneously 
attempted to be described. 

6 The proposition "Reality is not and is indescribable", on 
analysis, reveals the rationale behind combining propositions 2 and 
4 : Des-cribability signifies not merely stating positively that the 
particular object under consideration is made of a specific substance 
but also negatively stating that it is not made of any other substance. 
All the same, if this negative description is simultaneously attempted 
to be combined with a positive description, the situation of in¬ 
describability would be inevitable. 

7 The proposition "Reality is, is not and is indescribable" reiterates 
further that propositions 1 and 2 can be meaningfully expressed if they 
are aimed at giving a positive and a negative description of the substance 
(of which the pot is made—in the example cited) successively. That is, 
if a positive and then a negative description is attempted, it would be 
successful in so far as either a positive or a negative description would 
result. On the other hand, if a simultaneous description—in positive and 
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negative terms—is attempted, the attempt would be clearly unsuccessful. 
This is the significance of the combination of the fourth proposition 
with the first and the second. 

Before concluding this chapter, the significance of the non- 
absolutistic nature of propositions which attempt to describe Reality 
needs to be reiterated. The Jaina tradition holds that no categorical 
description of Reality, be it of the positive, affirmative type or the 
negative, denying type, is justifiable; for each description is true in some 
sense or the other. Each has validity in a limited sense only, and any 
of the seven alternatives referred to above would hold good in regard 
to every type of description. 21 

It is on this basis that Jainism is critical of the categorical nature 
of ihe standpoints taken by other Indian systems of philosophy. For one 
thing, these systems do not realise that an assertion can at best be 
conditional,—holding good only under certain circumstances or from 
the viewpoint of one of several factors which deserve attention, analysis 
and reflection. Universal validity as well as absolute invalidity of any 
of the propositions proposed would be seen to be not possible. For, 
inapplicability or applicability, meaninglessness or mcaningfulness, in 
a different sense (i.e. other than what is proposed) and from a different 
perspective could be ‘claimed’ in respect of all viewpoints taken, Add 
to that the fact that Being and Becoming and Identity and Change (ia 
the sense respectively of persistence and continuity) are observable 
empirically , the futility of absolutely affirming the validity of any 
proposition as well as wholly countering the affirmation would become 
clearer still. 

Jainism as critical philosophy then would lay the claim for 
observing the principle of non-one-sidedness { anckania ) as follows: 
While taking different viewpoints ( naya ) is necessary for an analytical 
consideration of the nature of Reality, the very same procedure 
becomes fallacious if other viewpoints are not considered alongside 
the one adopted as required by the Syudvdda doctrine, for then the 
complementay procedure of synthesis would not have been observed 
and hence only an incomplete picture of Reality would have emerged. 
The aim of philosophy is thus to critically evaluate and constructively 
accept the results'obtained by both procedures of analysis and syn¬ 
thesis. 
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tive way. 
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Chapter Five 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Before concluding this study of the concept of philosophy discern¬ 
ible in the Jaina tradition I deem it necessary to indicate the broad lines 
of argument presented in the preceding pages. Rather than merely 
summarising the viewpoint taken, I propose to highlight the significance 
of certain considerations which are crucial to an understanding of the 
Jaina view of philosophy. 

The very title. Jainism as Metaphilosophy , would perhaps have 
indicated that the study undertaken has been aimed at indicating the 
contribution of this ancient Indian tradition to the on-going discussion 
concerning the aim, method, subject-matter and scope of philosophy. 
Obviously we have had to reconstruct the argument from the Jaina angle 
to seek to find an answer to the question : “How can the scope of 
philosophy be defined ?” The main reason for the restructuring has been 
that unlike us (the ‘modems’) who are involved in the discussion, the 
ancient Indian philosophers were not primarily concerned with the 
question in so far as philosophy was not considered an academic study 
merely. All the same, the concepts characterising their systems have 
provided us with the grist for our discussion. It has thus involved some 
interpretation of the concepts by visualising the rationale behind the 
concepts themselves. The concept of philosophy has thus been identified 
with the help of concepts in philosophy. 

In keeping with our basic approach to Jainism nor as an autonomous 
tradition, but as an integral aspect of Indian thought, we commenced our 
disquisition with a reference to the general Indian concept of darsana as 
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providing the nearest equivalent of philosophy. The presupposition clear¬ 
ly was that the concept of darsana is indicative not merely of areas of 
overlap between western and Indian approaches to philosophy but also 
of the distinctive features of the latter. The implication further was that 
a reference to the Indian viewpoint (and the Jaina perspective as reflective 
of it) should not be understood as pointing to a totally different approach. 

In fact the imporumcc accorded to the latter idea has been high¬ 
lighted in this study by explicitly considering those ideas which are 
usually recounted as the hallmarks of a philosophic approach, — the 
idetts of empirical observation, rational analysis and "system-building". 
To express the idea slightly differently, the passage of thought has been 
from the familiar to the unfamiliar in the world of philosophy. Starting 
with the well-known ideas regarding philosophy as is understood in the 
west, we went into an exploration of the not so well-known aspects of 
the Indian approach as reflected in the Jaina tradition. 

It needs to be reiterated here that our reference to the western idea 
of philosophy even while considering a specific viewpoint within the 
Indian tradition was bom out of the consideration that philosophy is a 
western word, rather than looking upon the western idea as providing 
a model for philosophising. Furthermore, the fact that the tradition of 
philosophy in India has had a parallel existence (though not a parallel 
pattern of growth) would signify that understanding the Indian concep¬ 
tion of philosophy (of which the Jaina view represents an inextricable 
strand) entails a comprehension of aspects of it which stand out distinctly 
in addition to those which arc comparable. It was for this reason that 
the concept of darsana was subjected to a three-I'old analysis as a prelude 
to delineating the Jaina view. The idea of philosophy as being critically 
directed toward evaluating the claims of reason was pointed out as a 
distinctive characteristic in litis regard. 

Our suggestion was that Jainism as meiaphilosophy is easily discernible 
from the idea of criticism implicit in the concept of darsana. As such, the 
Jaina view may be visualised as an explicit articulation of the need for criticism 
in philosophy. All the same, no rigid dichotomy between the subject-matter 
and methods of critical inquiry even would be warranted, we maintained. 

The idea of the complex Real as the subject-matter of philosophy 
espoused in the Jaina tradition was then proposed as the basis of the 
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contention that a comprehensive understanding of the nature of Reality 
would preclude the stance of thwarting creative possibilties since the 
complex nature of Reality emerges from taking into account the objective 
as well as the subjective aspects and conceding that an in-depth analysis 
of both aspects reveals even more clearly the variegated nature of Reality, 
varying approaches to it and the resulting multifacicd picture which needs 
recognition in the first place. Secondly, and in fact arising out of such 
recognition, the methods of approach need to be accorded importance 
and significance in such a way that full play is given to the process of 
reasoning. 

Epistemologically considered, the importance accorded to reason¬ 
ing as a method in philosophy can itself be viewed as being responsible 
for the Jaina philosphers’ systematically analysing the processes of 
knowing. For, a comprehensive understanding of Reality, by definition, 
entails the usage of reason for visualising how the varied aspects of 
Reality could be apprehended. Such an analysis is itself a pointer to 
reasoning as an important tool in philosophy; add to it the elaborate 
consideration of inference as well as the full-fledged syllogistic argument 
proposed, the vital role of logic in philosophising would come to the fore. 

In a number of other ways too, the crucial significance accorded to 
logic can be illustrated. The most important of these is the query raised 
about the efficacy of reason to fully comprehend the nature of Reality, 
notwithstanding the recognition accorded to it. Here again the complex 
nature of Reality recognised by reason seems to suggest that the faculty 
of reasoning too cannot be considered ultimately efficacious in reaching 
out to its goal. Though the goal of reasoning may be postulated as nothing 
less than a complete comprehension of Reality, the scif-critical capacity 
that the power of reasoning engenders, results in a dear recognition of 
its inability to be equal to the task. The usage of reason may then be said 
to have resulted in pointing to the limitations of it. 

This is suggestive of two things : one,, that Reality needs a trans- 
rational mcihod of comprehension and two, a system of philosophy 
asserting itslcf to be the only valid one which has seized truth fully 
becomes suspect. In the light of the analysis of Jainism as a system of 
philosophy, it has been noted that like the rest of the Indian tradition. 
Jainism accepts whole-heartedly the need to transcend the realm of 
reasoning and thus postulates that iniuitivc experience could be con- 
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sidercd ultimately effective in comprehending the nature of Reality. 
It needs to be reiterated that transcending the plane of reasoning 
signifies that philosophy is considered here as supra-rational and not 
as infra-ralional. The importance of reasoning as a method in 
philosophy is fully conceded, though the limitations of the method are 
recognised too. Our interpretation of the tradition as meta-philosophy 
has pointed to the critical stance it takes of systems of philosophy 
which do not accept even the relative validity of the contributions 
made by rival schools of thought. 

The two aspects of the Jaina approach to philosophy referred to 
just now are, it is obvious, closely related, —the first suggesting, as a 
logical sequel, the second in which the critical approach adopted towards 
the very process of system-building is quite apparent. We have 
maintained that two celebrated theories, Nayavada and Syadvada in the 
Jaina tradition, are specifically indicative of the mcta-philosophical 
approach characterising the whole tradition. 

By considering them both as aspects of Anekantavada, the Doctrine 
of Manifoidness of Reality, we have already indicated that the base-ar¬ 
gument of Jainism as meta-philosophy is the undeniable fact of the 
existence of many rival schools of thought. The statement may seem to 
be a truism, but a careful consideration of it would indicate how the 
Jaina view of the need for criticism in philosophy is arrived at by asking 
a fundamental question which is generally glossed over. The Jaina 
philosopher seems to maintain that a philosopher has the important task 
of raising the question: “Why, in the first place, arc there divergent 
schools of philosophy characterised by a feeling of animositv and an 
altitude of rivalry rather than by a sense of belonging as partners in a 
joint-venture, viz. philosophising 7” 

This is a basic issue to which a philosopher should address himself; 
for the fact of diversity of philosophical positions needs to be explained 
and not tacitly accepted as inevitable. The Jaina philosophers’ serious 
concern with this problem stems from the consideration that if the ‘fact’ 
is accepted wkhout questioning, the diverse schools will be seen only 
as different from and opposed to each other, whereas a deliberate analysis 
of the situation (of rival systems of thought vying with each other for 
honours) would reveal a deeper dimension which holds within it a 
common core paradoxically engendering different approaches. 
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The common core, in terms of the technical details delineated by 
Anekantavada , incorporates within itself, the attempts of different 
inquiring minds at unraveling the complex characteristic of Reality. In 
our review of the mcta-philosophical significance of the doctrine of 
Anekanta, it has already been indicated that the idea of complexity of 
Reality which is only implicitly evident from the fact of many ( aneka ) 
theories being available, is explicated by considering the idea of 
manifoldness (anekanta). 

It remains here to reiterate that some of the seminal metaphysical 
problems (like the Doctrine of Substance and Attribute, Universal and 
Particulars) which come to be considered for substantiating the idea of 
manifoidness, are not peculiar either to Jainism or to Indian philosophy 
in general, but arc important ones in the history of western philosophy 
as well. The divergent viewpoints taken on these issues during the 
centuries of philosphising in the West—starting from the pre-Socratic 
era and continuing upto present times—would also show that the same 
problem (of understanding Reality) has been analysed differently by 
different schools and that they together point to the common core of 
concern, the manifold aspects of ihc problem under investigation. In 
this way the idea of perspectives comes to the fore. A slight digression 
here to refer to a parallel idea in Bertrand Russell’s thought would be 
quite appropriate lor considering the deeper significance of the Jaina 
view of Anekanta . 

To explain his theory that the physical object perceived (and thence 
also the external world in general) is a logical construction, Russell 
proposes his theory of sense data. His argument in brief is this. Since 
different sets of sense data arc presented to different people, different 
perceptions of objects result and, correspondingly, different pictures of 
the external world emerge. The differences tire attributable to at least two 
factors: one, different minds being associated with different bodies; and 
two, the different places from which the objects arc looked at. In regard 
to the first, it should be noted that owing to the varied types of association 
of minds and bodies, each mind apprehends the world from a standpoint 
peculiar to itself. In regard lo the second, it should be stated that the 
existence of a number of worlds corresponding to the differences between 
places from which the world is looked at, has to be accepted. Thus an 
infinite number of worlds corresponding to the infinite number of minds 
at work and the infinite number of places from which a view is had, can 
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be postulated. Whether any mind is actually perceiving or not and 
similarly whether any of the places from which the world is looked at are 
actually occupied or not, it can still be maintained that an infinite number 
of views of the world are possible. 

But even when we confine our attention to the actual observers 
and to the specific places from which the world is looked at, it cannot 
be gainsaid that different views are got. These are referred to as 
perspectives by Russell and he maintain that the different perspectives 
can be explained by sets of sense data which are peculiar to them. Thus, 
an aspect of the world (which is perceived from a particular perspective) 
is regarded by him as a member of the system of aspects which is the 
world. The aspect which is immediately perceived is a set of sense data 
and the world which is the system of all the different sense data 
apprehended through all possible perspectives, is a logical construction. 

In terms of Russell’s doctrine of perspectives explained above, the 
Jaina theory pf Anekanta can well be visualised as suggesting that the 
very possibility of divergent perspectives would indicate that a categori¬ 
cal assertion on behalf of any viewpoint uikcn, would itself render it a 
subject for critical scrutiny. If various viewpoints are possible. Mow can 
it be stated categorically that one view alone is to be accepted as valid 
and all others rejected outright as untenable? Thus it is \haiAnekdntavada 
lays the emphasis on the mcta-philosophica! function of philosophy. 
This aspect of the work of philosophy is tenned its critical function. 

As we have explained, the critical function is not aimed at putting 
down systems of thought which have been deligently built nor con¬ 
demning them for taking the standpoints that they do. It is rather aimed 
at bringing in the necessary corrective to till one-sided views. Categori¬ 
cally maintaining the validity of any viewpoint as against all others , 
deserves to be described as taking a onc-sidcd view, and applying a 
corrective would signify espousing the need to be non-one-sided. This 
in turn points to turning away from the habit of outright rejection of 
theories on the count that one theory alone is wholly acceptable. 

It is worth recounting that the Anekanta view, in this sense, it not 
bom out of strategic considcratins but oui of the recognition that com¬ 
prehending Reaity involves that theories need to be analysed not with a 
view to merely identifying their pitfalls but with a view to finding out 
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which of their aspects deserve to be retained in the overall attempt at 
arriving at a synoptic view. The procedures of analysis as well as synthesis 
are thus considered equally valuable in the constructive-critical role to 
be played by philosophy. 

By reviewing and reinterpreting the idea of perspectives, we have 
already considered in effect, the significance of Nay a vada as the analyti¬ 
cal aspect of the Jaina view of the critical function of philosophy proposed 
in Anekantavada , We shall adopt a similar procedure in regard to 
Syadvada to highlight the synthetic aspect constituting the other com¬ 
ponent of critical philosophy. 

By prefixing the syat-particle to every proposition regarding 
Reality, the Jaina philosophers scrupulously avoid the tone of categori¬ 
calness in regard to the various views proposed. The prefix is also 
indicative of the possibility of arriving at a synthesis, for, in the absence 
of the prefix, several categorical positions,—different from and even 
opposed to each other —would have to be considered equally and 
absolutely valid. And this, even on the face of it, would indicate irrecon¬ 
cilability ad internal contradiction and consequently would not even hold 
out bleajj prospects of seeing their reiatedness. The prefixing of the seven 
propositions in the celebrated formulation of the Syadvada (elaborated in 
\he previous chapter) then is not to be understood as casting doubts in 
regard to all the views which have been put forward but as a critical 
approach to absolutistic claims of each of them. It seems to me that the 
Jaina philosophers also imply that if the claims of complete validity from 
the various schools are allowed to be entertained, the question as to which 
one of them is to be accepted and which others arc to be rejected, would 
logically arise and hence, even to start with, only a qualified acceptance 
(and obviously too, only a qualified rejection) of the claims to validity is 
suggested as a way of resolving the problem of understanding Reality. 

It would thus become clear that the significance of Syadvada as a 
criticism of forthright formulations of philosophical doctrines consists in 
its holding out hopes that the situation'in the world of philosophy is not 
as hopeless as its seems to be. Despite differing formulations and varying 
types of emphasis laid by schools of thought, it is still possible that 
valuable insights into the nature of Reality can be gained from the various 
views held,—this by adopting the procedure of constructive criticism, by 
adopting the attitude that while rejection of absolute claims might be 
inevitable, acceptance of aspects of the theories is quite possible. 
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Such an interpretation of the significance of Syadvada would also 
imply further that ft truly makes for a balancing effect in si> far as it 
complements the function of Nayavada which is aimed at a critical 
evaluation of all one-sided views. For, the rejection of extreme views 
(which the doctrine of Nayavada basically stands for) is mainly aimed at 
pointing to the need for moderate formulations which would be accept¬ 
able. Since both aspects of the idea of criticism as synthesis (found in 
Syadvada) and the idea of criticism as analysis (found in Nayavada) have 
already been explained in this study, suffice it to reiterate here as a 
concluding note that the Jaina view of the meta-philosophical function 
of philosophy consists not simply in silling in judgment over the question: 
Which school of philosophy is to be accepted and which others are to be 
rejected? but rather in evaluating objectively the claims and counter¬ 
claims put forward by different systems and identifying the contributions 
they ali have made in the difficult enterprise called philosophising which 
is common to them all. 
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